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PREFACE 
BY THE GENERAL EDITOR 


apes General Editor does not hold himself respon- 
sible, except in the most general sense, for the 
statements, opinions, and interpretations contained in 
the several volumes of this Series. He believes that 
the value of the Introduction and the Commentary 
in each case is largely dependent on the Editor being 
free as to his treatment of the questions which arise, 
provided that that treatment is in harmony with the 
character and scope of the Series. He has therefore 
contented himself with offering criticisms, urging the 
consideration of alternative interpretations, and the 
like; and as a rule he has left the adoption of these 
suggestions to the discretion of the Editor. 

The Greek Text adopted in this Series is that of 
Dr Westcott and Dr Hort with the omission of the 
marginal readings. For permission to use this Text 
the thanks of the Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press and of the General Editor are due to Messrs 
Macmillan & Co. 


TRINITY CoLLEGH, CAMBRIDGE 
Oct. 1912. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


N the Introduction and Notes to these Epistles 

I have derived a large amount of help from the 
work of Professor J. B. Mayor (The Epistle of St Jude 
and the Second Epistle of St Peter, 1907), and also 
from that of the late Professor C. Bigg (in the Inter- 
national Critical Commentary, 1901), and also from the 
admirable articles by Dr Chase in Hastings’ Bible 
Dictionary. 


I have thought it important, in view of the fact 
that the book will be used by schoolboys, to make the 
notes brief, and to be sparing in the number of refer- 
ences and illustrations. 


It is not usual or desirable that in books such as 
the present one new and untried theories should be 
advanced: but I have ventured to make some sugges- 
tions as to the Assumption of Moses and the Apocalypse 
of Peter. 


M) Rok 
Oct. 1912 
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INTRODUCTION 


The reading of most of the Epistles in the New Testament is 
a difficult task for young students. The subjects with which 
they deal are to a great extent abstract—things of the mind. 
Words such as justification, grace, glory, and even faith, convey 
no very clear idea to a beginner. A proper name or a bit of 
narrative is welcomed as a relief. 

This is very natural. The real value of the Epistles can only 
emerge when more of life has been experienced : and yet it ought 
to be interesting at any period of life to know what were the 
thoughts of such men as Peter, Paul and John about the 
meaning of the facts which they spent their lives in telling to 
men all over their world. We shall be more apt to realize the 
living interest of the Epistles if we recollect that the men who 
wrote them were not trained from an early age to use a certain 
kind of language, but were for the most part making for them- 
selves the vocabulary which they used. 

The abstract words of which I spoke—grace, justification, and 
the rest—were not, as now, smooth stones from the brook, worn 
down by constant attrition, but were rather blocks freshly 
hewn from the quarry. By their first readers these letters were 
most anxiously looked for ; every word was of importance ; and 
they would determine the line of action and mould the daily life 
of a whole community. Moreover, on these documents, next to 
the reports of our Lord’s own life and teaching, the foundation of 
the whole enormous structure of Christian theology has been 
raised. They have ruled the lines along which millions of 
Christian lives have moved. The Gospels are the most important 
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books in the world, and the Epistles are only less important 
than the Gospels. “Une espérance immense a traversé la terre.” 
The Epistles are among the first books written to show what 
effect this hope ought to have upon the lives of ordinary men and 
women. 

A beginner may perhaps have some notion of this: but I am 
sure that it will be good for him to remind himself of it, and to 
insist upon attaching some definite meaning to the words he 
reads. It is not to be expected that he will get as much out 
of them at an early stage of his career as will come in after 
years ; but at least, in setting out upon the study of these 
writings, he should start with the conviction that the writer 
whose work he is to read had a very clear idea of what he meant: 
that his words were addressed to simple people ; that the mean- 
ing of them can be attained in a measure by the simple as well 


as by the clever of our own days; and that it is well worth 
attaining. 


Tur CONNEXION BETWEEN 2 PETER AND JUDE. 


The Epistles before us (2 Peter and Jude) must be studied 
together. It has long been recognized that there is a close 
connexion between them. No one can read the second chapter 
of 2 Peter and the Epistle of Jude without seeing that the 
authors must have used a common source, or else that one of 
them has borrowed from the other. 

An examination into this connexion is of primary importance : 
for the result of it must very materially affect our view of the 
value and authenticity of the two Epistles. We will therefore put 
this question at the head of our investigation, and will begin by 
placing side by side the words and passages in which the 
similarity is most strongly marked. 


2 Peter ii. Jude 
1. False teachers rdv dyopd- 4. Impious men stealing in: 
cavTa avrods deorérny dpvovuevot. Tov movoy beordrny Kal KUpLoy Hua 


*Inoodvy Xpicrov dapvovmevor. 
2. doédye.a. 4, doédyeua. 
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2 Peter ii. 


3. of 7d Kplua exmradac ovK 
apyet. 

4. God spared not the angels 
who sinned but imprisoned them 
els Kplow rnpoumevous. 

4. cepois Sddov. 

6. Sodom and Gomorrha He 
destroyed, making them trdéeryua 
beddovtoy aceBéow. 

10. rods dmlow capxds év ém- 
Busia puacuod mopevoudvous Kal 
KupiornTos KaTappovovrTas. 

11. Rash and heady, these 
men ddéas od Tpéuovow Bracdn- 
podvres, Brrouv dyyeror loxti Kal 
Oude. elfoves bvTes ob Pépovow 
kar’ avr&v mapa Kuplw BAdogpnuov 
kplow. 


12. otro dé, ws droya Sga ye- 
yevonudva puaokd els...pOopdv, év 
ois dyvootow Bdacdymotyres, év 
7TH POopa atr&v Kal POapjoovra. 

13. otro. kal w@mor Evtpupar- 
res év tals dmdras (or ayamats) 
auTay cuvevwmyxovmevor UM. 

15. kKaradelrovres edOeiav oddv 
érravynOnoav eaxodovOjcavtTes TH 
668 Tod Badadu...ds mo Odv adcxlas 
ayarnoev. 

17. otrol claw mnyyat dvvdpou 
kat dulxyNat bd Nalhazos éXavvd- 
pevar. 

17. ots 6 Sos TOO cKéToUS TeE- 


THPNTAL 


18. tmrépoyxa yap psaradrntos 
Ppbéyyomevot. 

iI. 1. dyamnrol. 

2. pvnoOjvar Tv mpoepnuev wv 
pnudrav bro rv ayluy mpopyr ay 
kal THs TOY arocrb\uw judy év- 
Tons TOU Kuplov Kal gwTHpos. 

3. To0To mp@rov ywwoKovres 
bre éAXeboovTa. em eoxdTwv Tov 
hepa év eumarywovn éumatkrat 
kara Tas ldlas émOuplas atraov 
Tropevo{Levol. 


Jude 


4. of wédat rpoyeypaypévor els 
Tovro TO Kpiua. 

6. The angels who left their 
habitation es xplow jpeyddns 
TMEPAsS TETHPNKEY. 

decpois...b7d Spor. 

7. Sodom and Gomorrha pé- 

KewTat Oelyua mupos alwvtov. 


7. (These cities) dmeodcoar 
émiow capkes érépas. 


8,9. cdpxa wer uatvovow, kuptd- 
TyTA O€ aDeTOboW, DbéEas 5é BAacdn- 
pov. 0 dé Mexanr 6 dpydyyeXos, 
dre TH HiaBdrAw Sraxpivduevos dredé- 
yeTo mwepi ToU Mwucéws owparos, 
ovK érérdunoev xKplow émeveryxeiv 
Bracgnuias. 

10. ovrou 6é doa pev ovK oldacw 
Bracdnpotow, boa de hvoikds ws 
Ta ddoya wa émrloravra, év Tov- 
Tos pOelpovrar. 

12. ovrol elow ol &y rats ayd- 
Tats Ua omriddes TW EVWXOU[MEVOL. 


ll. 77 66@ rod Katy érropev6n- 
cav, kal TH TAavy TOD Badady 
picbod eFexvOncar. 


12. vepédae dvvdpor bd avéuwv 
Tapapepopevae. 


13. (dorépes mdavfrar) ols 6 
fodpos Tod oxdrous els aldva TeTHpn- 
TOL. 

16. kal 76 ordua airdv dade? 
brépoyKa. 

17. ‘Yyets dé, dyamnrol, 

pvnoOnre TOV pnudrwy TOY Tpoet- 
pnuévev bd tev amooTOhwy Tod 
kuptou nuav “Inood Xpiorod. 


18. dru Gdeyor bpiv Ew’ éoxdrou 
xXpovouv €covrar 
EUTALKTOL 
Kara Tas éavT@v émiOuputas topevd- 
Mevot. 
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There are, besides this central passage, other striking resem- 
blances scattered through the text of the two Epistles. Thus 


2 Peter Jude 


I. 12. Ard pedrrAnow det byas 5. “Yrouvfica 62 buds Bovdo- 
UrourmvhoKkew wept Tobrwr, kalwep pat, elddras awat mavTa. 


elddéras. 


I. 5. omrovdnv macav mapeo- 3. wacay crovdy Tovovmevos. 
evéyKavTEs. 

TIT. 1, 14,17. dyarnroi. 3,17, 20. dyamnrol. 

Ill. 14. omovddcare dowidoe 24. 7o...duvanery...bpas...o77- 
kal dpcunro. att@ ebpeOfvac ev car Karevairiov ras ddéms atrov 
elphv 7. dpwous. 


EXPLANATION OF THE CONNEXION. 


Now the connexion between the two Epistles will not be 
denied. How is it to be explained? As was mentioned above, 
there are three possibilities, viz. : 

(a) 2 Peter and Jude were using a common source, written 
or oral, 

(b) Jude borrowed from 2 Peter. 

(c) 2 Peter borrowed from Jude}. 

With regard to (a). We may dismiss the idea that both 
writers used a single orad (or spoken) source. The resemblances 
of vocabulary are so minute that we could only entertain the 
notion by supposing that both writers heard the words spoken 
simultaneously—that both took notes of a discourse spoken in 
their presence. 

It is a more plausible view that both used a single written 
source. But a great objection to this theory is the fact that if 
we take away from Jude the portions common to it and 2 Peter, 


_ } The fourth possibility, namely that the passages in question are 
interpolations, is one which, though it has been seriously advanced 
need not be considered at any length. An examination of the 
language of 2 Peter such as has been carried out by Professor Joseph 
Mayor shows quite clearly that the similarities between it and Jude 


extend over the whole Epistle and are not confined to the particular 
passage i. 1—iii, 2. 
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so little of the Epistle remains that one cannot see why it 
should have been written or preserved in preference to the 
source whence it was taken. Nor is it at all easy to imagine 
what the source can have been or by whom it was written. If 
it was so important that a great apostle and a venerated 
apostolic teacher both thought it worth while to borrow largely 
from it, how does it happen that the source itself has dis- 
appeared and left no trace of its existence ? 

The possibility remains that the prediction quoted in both 
Epistles (2 Peter iii. 3, Jude 17—18) of the coming of the 
mockers may have been drawn from a third source: but if it 
should appear that one writer did borrow from the other, then it 
is a simpler and more probable supposition that the prediction 
was part of the matter borrowed. 

On the whole, then, we dismiss explanation (a) as improbable, 
and we are left to consider the other two possibilities that 
2 Peter is indebted to Jude, or that Jude is indebted to 
2 Peter. 

Each of these views has found many supporters of ability 
and distinction. To myself it seems likely that a majority of 
those who have regarded Jude as the borrower have been 
influenced by the feeling that, if 2 Peter is the borrower, that 
Epistle can hardly be regarded as the genuine work of the 
Apostle, and that it would be a disastrous admission to allow 
that a work which could be called spurious had found its way 
into the New Testament. The feeling is natural enough : but it 
should not be allowed to influence us in the search for the 
truth. We shall see later on that great difficulties have been 
felt at various stages in the history of the Church with regard to 
the authenticity and canonicity of 2 Peter, on other grounds 
besides the possibility of its indebtedness to Jude. 

But whatever may have been the attitude of those who 
approached the question, it does seem to me that the supporters 
of the priority of 2 Peter have failed to explain some of the 
principal difficulties which confront them. There is one passage 
at least in 2 Peter which appears to be almost certainly secondary 
in relation to the corresponding passage in Jude. 


2 Peter b 


Xiv 


INTRODUCTION 


This is 2 Peter ii. 11 compared with Jude 9: 


They quake not at glories, 
blaspheming, whereas angels, 
who are greater in strength and 
power, do not bring against them 
before the Lord (various reading 
from the Lord) a railing accusa- 
tion. 


and they blaspheme glories. 

But Michael the archangel, 
when he was speaking with the 
devil in controversy about the 
body of Moses, did not presume 
to bring against him a railing 


accusation, but said ‘‘ The Lord 
rebuke thee.” 

Both writers are here illustrating the attitude of certain false 
teachers with regard to dignities (whether angelic or earthly) 
by contrasting it with the conduct of Angels. But while in 
2 Peter the illustration leaves us at a loss with regard to the 
incident referred to, the illustration in Jude is quite clear and 
definite. 

It has been supposed that 2 Peter is referring to the Book of 
Enoch. Two passages have been suggested. In one, the four 
great Archangels bring to God the complaint of men about the 
oppressions of the Giants, and receive God’s sentence against 
the Angels whose offspring the Giants were. The point of the 
illustration is that the Angels refer the complaint to God, 
instead of themselves dealing with the sinful Angels. This 
explanation requires the (probably true) reading mapa Kupia. In 
the other passage the Angels, called the Watchers, receive the 
judgment of God against the sinful Angels, and commission 
Enoch to announce it to the culprits. In other words, they 
shrink from announcing judgment to their fellows, but commit 
the task to a mortal. This interpretation requires us to read 
mapa Kupiov. 

It is possible that one or other of these explanations may be 
right: but it will not be denied that the allusion is a very 
obscure one. Nor does it seem applicable to the particular 
offence which is here reproved, that of Bdacdnpia, or evil- 
speaking. 

As to Jude, on the other hand, no doubt exists as to the 
allusion. We have it on good and early evidence that it is taken 
from a book called the Asswmption of Moses (of which more 
hereafter): and it is appropriate; for Satan had indeed 
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blasphemed Moses, calling him a murderer, and perhaps also 
God, calling Him a liar. 

It is possible, to be sure, that Jude, writing with 2 Peter 
before him, and not taking the point of the allusion, substituted 
for it one which was clearer. 

But I submit that by far the more natural view is that 2 Peter 
is here putting into more general terms, and thus obscuring, an 
allusion in Jude which the writer considered to be of doubtful 
authority. 

The probability that this is the case is increased by another 
consideration. Jude seems pretty clearly to quote the Asswmp- 
tion of Moses in one or two other places in the Epistle. One of 
these quotations recurs in 2 Peter in a form a little more remote 
from the original (Jude 16 rd ordua atrév Nadei brépoyxa, 2 Peter 
i. 18 bwépoyka yap patarornros Pbeyyoucvas)!. This is intelligible 
if 2 Peter quotes it through the medium of Jude: it is very 
difficult to believe that the converse process took place, and that 
Jude, penetrating the obscure allusions in 2 Peter, referred back 
to the original source of them. 

Another aspect of the question, from the point of view of 
general probability, leads us to the same result. Assuming the 
dependence of one Epistle upon the other, we can put the possi- 
bilities of priority and genuineness in all their forms, as : 


(a) Both Epistles are genuine, and Jude borrows from 
2 Peter. 

(b) Both Epistles are genuine, and 2 Peter borrows from Jude. 

(ec) Both Epistles are spurious, and Jude is the borrower. 

(d) Both Epistles are spurious, and 2 Peter is the borrower. 

(e) 2 Peter only is genuine, and Jude is the borrower. 

(f) 2 Peter only is genuine, and 2 Peter is the borrower (1.2. 
St Peter borrows from a spurious letter of Jude). 

(9) Jude only is genuine, and Jude is the borrower. 

(h) Jude only is genuine, and 2 Peter is the borrower. 


(a), (b) are tenable suppositions. The difficulty of (a) is 
that (as was said above) so little is left of Jude after 


1 See further p. xlv. 
62 
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the borrowings from 2 Peter have been removed, that it 
is difficult to account for its preservation. 

(b) is tenable. Its ultimate reception or rejection must 
depend on other considerations. 

(c), (d) are possible, but less likely than (a), (b). As to (e): 
if Jude be the borrower and also spurious, one cannot 
imagine how it came to be written. This difficulty is 
but slightly lessened by the adoption of (d). 

(e) To this the same remark applies. 

(f) Extremely unlikely. Under what circumstances could a 
spurious Jude be so introduced to St Peter as to gain 
credit with him ? 

(g) Again, it is most unlikely that a spurious letter of 
St Peter could gain credence from Jude. 

(A) Tenable, and, like (6), depends for ultimate reception 
upon other considerations. 


Yet again, looking at the matter from the point of view of 
general probability: in view of the brevity of Jude, and of its 
likeness to 2 Peter, it is very difficult to imagine why it should have 
been deemed worthy of preservation if it were later than 2 Peter. 
We must remember that many Epistles of Apostles and apostolic 
men have almost certainly been lost: from St Paul’s extant 
letters we can divine the existence of important letters written 
by him to leading Churches, which we no longer have. Jude 
is not definitely addressed to any special Church, nor is there a 
tradition that any particular community held it in high estima- 
tion. 

To put the matter quite shortly, it is very difficult to account 
for either the writing or the continued existence of Jude (a short 
work by a person of whom little is known), except on the sup- 
position that it is a genuine work of the man whose name it 
bears. No such difficulty exists in the case of 2 Peter, which 
both contains more matter than Jude, and is current under a 
widely-known and honoured name. So far as the present 


argument goes, both Epistles may be genuine: Jude almost 
certainly zs. 
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2 PETER. 


EXTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


We have seen reason for thinking that 2 Peter is later than 
Jude, and has borrowed from it. This state of things is con- 
sistent with a belief in the genuineness of 2 Peter, It is quite 
possible that the Apostle made use of the Epistle of Jude, whom 
he must have known and respected: and it would not be 
strange that he should make no acknowledgment of the bor- 
rowing. In older times Isaiah quoted a passage from Micah 
(Isa. ii. 1—4, Mic. iv. 1-3). Passages from earlier prophets are 
to be found in the later chapters of Jeremiah. The Gospel of 
St Mark is extensively used in Matthew and Luke. The idea of 
property as connected with an author’s writings is not ancient, 
and was certainly not present to the minds of the New 
Testament writers. There is, in short, no difficulty and 
nothing derogatory in supposing that Peter borrowed from 
Jude without acknowledgment. 

But, apart from the borrowing from Jude, is the genuineness 
of 2 Peter clearly established ? The answer to this question must 
be in the negative. We will examine the history of the Epistle 
and its reception. 

Complete collections of the early quotations and criticisms of 
the Epistle will be found in the commentaries of Professor Bigg 
and Professor Joseph Mayor (to mention the two most recent 
English editions). It will be sufficient to summarize their 
results here and to quote the most important. 

The phrases which are quoted from the Apostolic and sub- 
Apostolic Fathers (Clement of Rome, Barnabas, Hermas, 
Ignatius, Polycarp, Melito, Justin Martyr, Tatian, Irenaeus, 
the Martyrdom of Polycarp), as indicating an acquaintance with 
2 Peter, are wholly inconclusive. One expression which occurs 
in several of these writers as a quotation, ‘Hyépa Kuplou és 
xidua én (2 P. iii. 8), is a Jewish commonplace : something very 
like it is in Psalm xe. 4: ‘‘a thousand years in thy sight are but 
as yesterday.” 
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There are two or three cases, on the other hand, where a 
reminiscence of the Epistle does seem probable. 

In the Apology of Aristides (possibly as early as 129—130 A.D.) 
we have 7 6d0s ris GAnOeias ris Tos ddevovras avriy eis THY 
almviov xetpaywyet Baowdeiav. This may combine recollections of 
two passages, 2 Peter ii. 2 7 6dds tis adnOeias and i. 11 7 etoodos 
eis THY ai@viov Bacideiav. 

In the Letter of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons (177-179 
A.D.) preserved by Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. vy. 1) this sentence 
occurs (v. 1. 45): 6 d€ dua pécov katpos ovK apyos avTois ovde 
dkapmos eyévero. In 2 Peter i. 8 ov dpyovs ovd€ axapmous Kab- 
iornoww. This is a marked resemblance. The same Epistle 
uses the word ¢£od0s to mean death, as does 2 Peter i. 15, and 
also has resemblances to the language of the Apocalypse of Peter, 
of which book more will be said. 

Theophilus of Antioch (+ 183--185) has two phrases which recall 
2 Peter: (1) 6 NAoyos atrod dhaivwy Gamep Atvxvos ev oiknpatt 
auvexopevm epatirey tiv bm’ ovpavdv. 2 Peter i. 19 Adyov @ 
Kaas moveire mpowéxovtes as AUXY@ HaivorTe ev alypnpe Tre. 
(2) ot Sé rod Geot avOpwror mvevpatopdpoa mveipatos ayiov Kat 
mpopytar yevopevor, 2 Peter i. 21 trod rvevparos dyiou pepopevor 
eAdAnoav amd Geod avOpwrot. 

Immediately after this date, in the writings of men who were 
younger contemporaries of Theophilus, we find quite clear 
evidence of the use of the Epistle. Thus we are distinctly told 
by Eusebius in the fourth century and by Photius in the ninth, 
that Clement of Alexandria (died about 213 a.D.) wrote notes 
upon all the Catholic Epistles in a lost work of his called the 
Hypotyposes, or Outlines. 

We have a Latin version, made by Cassiodorus or Cassiodorius 
in the sixth century, of some notes by Clement on 1 Peter, 1,2 John 
and Jude. Cassiodorius contradicts Eusebius and himself, saying 
that Clement had ot commented on 2 Peter, 3 John or Jude. 
But his utterances are confused, and the testimony of Eusebius 
is to be preferred. One or two phrases in Clement’s extant 
works recall 2 Peter, but there is no overt quotation in them. 

Hippolytus of Rome, who may have died about 225 a.p., has 
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several expressions which come very close to the language of 
2 Peter, e.g. (on Daniel iii. 22) § yap dv ris Sroray_ rovr@ Kat 
dedovAw@rar, 2 Peter ii. 19 6 ydo tis Frrnra tour@ SedovAwrat. 

Origen, who died in 253, says of Peter that he left one Epistle, 
which is acknowledged, “and perhaps a second also: for there 
are doubts about it.” The quotations from 2 Peter or allusions 
to it (about eight in all), which are found in Origen’s works, all 
occur in works which are only preserved in a Latin version : 
and it is possible that these are due to the translator (Rufinus 
of Aquileia) and not to Origen himself. One phrase, however, 
which is characteristic of Origen’s manner, and probably due to 
him, may be quoted. He is speaking (in his Homilies on 
Joshua) of the trumpet-blasts which preceded the fall of Jericho, 
and compares the utterances of the apostles to trumpets. 
“ Peter, too,” he says, “sounds aloud with the two trumpets of 
his Epistles.” 

Firmilian, Bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, writing to 
Cyprian about the middle of the third century, makes unmis- 
takable allusion to 2 Peter. So does Methodius of Patara in 
Lycia late in the same century. 

The Kcclesiastical History of Eusebius, written about 324, 
is the source to which we go for a well-considered expression of 
the opinion of that day as to the reception and status of the 
various writings in the New Testament. He speaks of the two 
Epistles of Peter together, and after saying that the First is of 
acknowledged authority, and was used by the elders of old time 
in their writings, says : ‘That which is circulated as the second 
Epistle has been handed down to us as not canonical (ov« 
évd.d6nxov), but yet, since it has appeared useful to many, it 
has been held in estimation (€omovdac6n) along with the other 
Scriptures.” 

In another place, in classifying the Scriptures of the New 
Testament as acknowledged (épodoyotpeva), disputed (dvrireyd- 
peva), and spurious (vd8a), he puts 2 Peter into the second class. 
“ Of the books which are disputed, but yet well known to most 
(yvepipey rois moddois) the Epistle of James is in circulation, 
that of Jude, and the Second Epistle of Peter.” 
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Jerome, whose authority became paramount in the Western 
Church through his great work of translating the Bible into 
Latin, expresses no doubt as to the authenticity of the Epistle 
in the letter to Paulinus, which was throughout the Middle Ages 
used as a preface to the Latin Bible. But in a collection of 
short notices of Church writers usually known as De wiris 
allustribus (much of which is borrowed from Eusebius) he says of 
Peter that “he wrote two Epistles which are called Catholic: of 
which the Second is denied by very many to be his, because of 
the disagreement (dissonantia) of its style with that of the First.” 

We need not prolong the list of testimonies drawn from the 
Fathers! ; but a word must be said as to the ancient versions of 
the New Testament into other languages. It is important to 
notice that 2 Peter was not included in any Syriac version 
older than the Philoxenian, of the sixth century. Again, the 
present Latin text of the Epistle, as Dr Westcott points out, 
“not only exhibits constant and remarkable differences from the 
text of other parts of the Vulgate, but also differs from the 
First Epistle in the renderings of words common to both.” And 
he continues, “ When it further appears that it differs no less 
clearly from the Epistle of St Jude in those parts which are 
almost identical in the Greek, then the supposition that it was 
received into the Canon at the same time with them (i.e. 1 Peter 
and Jude) at once becomes unnatural.” 

One interesting bit of evidence pointing in the same direction 
has been deduced by Dr Chase from the great Vatican manuscript 
of the Greek Bible, written in the 4th century, and known as B. 
This venerable book, like other manuscripts, divides the various 
books of the Bible into chapters or sections, by means of num- 
bers marked in the margin. Now in the Catholic Epistles there 


1 It may be well to mention quite shortly a number of important 
authorities of somewhat late date who express no doubt as to the 
Epistle and reckon it as Canonical: 

Athanasius, d. 373 (Alexandria), 

Cyril of Jerusalem, d. 386 (Palestine), 

Gregory of Nazianzus, d. about 391 (Asia Minor), 
Didymus, d. 394 (Alexandria), 

The 3rd Council of Carthage, 397 (Africa), 
Augustine, d. 430 (Africa). 
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are two such sets of chapter-numberings, one older than the 
other. “This twofold division is found in all the Catholic 
Epistles except 2 Peter,” from which we conclude that the 
manuscript from which B was copied, and which furnished the 
older set of chapter-numbers, did not contain 2 Peter. 

We must not altogether neglect the argument from silence. 
It is very noteworthy that some of the early Church-writers, of 
whom we have considerable remains, do not seem to have known 
the Epistle. Irenaeus is one of these: yet it must not be for- 
gotten that the Epistle of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons 
seems to quote 2 Peter, and that Irenaeus stood in close con- 
nexion with the author of this. Tertullian, many of whose 
works we possess, is another important instance. Yet here 
again some who lived in his time and in his country seem 
certainly to have known the Apocalypse of Peter, a writing which 
we are to consider in connexion with the Epistle; I mean the 
writers of the Passion of St Perpetua (about A.D. 208). 

The Latin fragment called the Muratorian Canon, which 
expresses the views of some member of the Roman Church 
about 170 a.D. as to the authority of the N.T. books, has 
suffered from corruptions, and is difficult to understand in many 
places. The author of this appears certainly to mention the 
Apocalypse of Peter, and to omit the Second Epistle. Efforts 
have been made so to emend the text as to introduce a mention 
of 2 Peter: but I cannot think that they are either necessary 
or successful. 

On the whole we may say that the evternal evidence (with 
which we have been dealing) shows that a very hesitating recep- 
tion was accorded to 2 Peter by those writers of the early 
centuries who were best qualified to judge, and that it is weaker 
than can be produced in favour of any writing of similar import- 
ance in the N.T. 

In later times, at the period of the Reformation, such men as 
Luther, Calvin and Grotius felt great doubts as to the authen- 
ticity of the Epistle. Grotius put forward the untenable con- 
jecture that the author was Symeon, Bishop of Jerusalem, who is 
said to have been crucified in Trajan’s time at the age of 120. 
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INTERNAL EVIDENCE. RELATION TO 1 PETER, 


We have now to consider the internal evidence afforded by 
2 Peter as to its authenticity and genuineness. It will be useful 
among other things to enquire how far it resembles the First 
Epistle, which was of acknowledged authority, and also to ex- 
amine certain likenesses to writings of later date which have 
been pointed out. 

With regard to the First Epistle (1 Peter) we must bear in 
mind that St Peter’s claim to be considered the author of this 
has also been contested. 

For an investigation of the authenticity of 1 Peter this is not 
the place: I shall content myself with the statement that its 
position in comparison with that of 2 Peter is exceedingly strong. 
The question before us is whether 2 Peter so resembles it in 
style or in thought as to justify us in assigning both writings 
to the same author. 

In considering the question of style I shall avail myself of the 
exhaustive examination so admirably carried out by Professor 


Joseph Mayor in pp. lxviii—ev of his edition of 2 Peter and 
Jude. 


RESEMBLANCES OF PHRASE AND VOCABULARY BETWEEN 
1 PETER AND 2 PETER. 


The salutation. 1 P.i. 2. 2 PLi. 2. ydpis byiv xal eipnyn 
mAnOvv Gein, (An imitator, be it noted, is by no means unlikely 
to copy exactly such accessories as this: or a salutation may be 
following a common form.) 

2 Peter i, 3 rov Kadécavros tpas Sia Sdéys. Cf. 1 Peter i. 15, 
ii, 9, 21, iii. 9, v. 10, in all of which God’s calling is spoken of. 

2 Peter ii, 18 ev emivpias capxds aoedyeias (and ii. 2), 
1 Peter iv. 3 remopevpévous ev doedyeiats, éerOupiats. 

2 Peter i. 16 emdmra. 1 Peter ii. 12 émomrevovres (and iii. 2). 

2 Peter ili, 14 domrdoe kal duopyro. 1 Peter i. 19 duepos 
Kal domidos. 


2 Peter ii, 14 dxatamavcrovs dpaprias (v.l. for dxatamdorovs). 
1 Peter iv. 1 wémavrat dpuaprias. 
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Of a total of 100 words which are common to the two epistles 
there are very few which appear to constitute what can be called 
a striking resemblance. They are the following: 

avaotpody, twice in 2 Peter, six times in 1 Peter: five times 
elsewhere in N.T. 

amd@eous, once in each epistle, nowhere else in N.T. 

apern, thrice in 2 Peter, once (in the plural) in 1 Peter: once 
elsewhere in N.T. 

dcédyeva, thrice in 2 Peter, once in 1 Peter. 

domdos, once in each epistle : twice elsewhere in N.T. 


DIFFERENCES. 


Words used in 1 Peter and not in 2 Peter. These amount to 
369, of which 59 occur only in 1 Peter and not elsewhere in N.T. 

Words used in 2 Peter and not in 1 Peter. These are 230 
in number, of which 56 do not occur elsewhere in N.T. 

There is enough here to justify the assertion (current as we saw 
above in Jerome’s day) that there is a dissonantia between the 
styles of the two epistles: that “at all events the Greek of the 
one is not by the same hand as the Greek of the other” (Mayor). 
But this is not conclusive. St Peter may have employed Sil- 
vanus (1 Peter v. 12) to write the First Epistle in Greek at his 
dictation ; and may have employed another man as the vehicle 
of the Second. Are there, we must now ask, such differences or 
such similarities of ¢hought as to help us to a conclusion ? 

For the answer to this question, again, Mayor’s edition affords 
most valuable material. 

Under the head of resemblances he points out three topics 
which are common to the two epistles: the Second Coming, the 
saving of Noah from the Flood, Prophecy. 

As to the first: 2 Peter speaks of it mainly as the day of 
judgment and of destruction of the elements, and “seems to 
look forward to its being put off for an indefinite period.” 
1 Peter dwells on it as the time for the revelation of Jesus 
Christ, of reward of the faithful, of glory and rejoicing, though 
the judgment of the wicked is also mentioned. 

As to the second: 2 Peter speaks of the Flood of water as 
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illustrative of the possibility of a coming destruction of the 
world by Fire: and again, as a punishment of the ungodly in 
the ancient world, when Noah—a preacher of righteousness— 
was saved. 1 Peter uses the deliverance of Noah as an illustra- 
tion of baptism. Two similarities of language occur: both 
epistles speak of the paxpoOvpia of God—1 Peter in connexion 
with the Flood, 2 Peter in connexion with the final Fire. Both 
use the words 8’ daros—1 Peter of the saving of Noah, 2 Peter 
of the constitution of the present earth. 

The third topic, Prophecy, is treated of in the following pas- 
sages in the two epistles: 1 Peter i. 11, 2 Peteri. 21. It is not 
possible in this case to trace a marked resemblance or a marked 
discrepancy between the two writings. There is a touch of 
similarity between the statements of 1 Peter that it was re- 
vealed to the prophets éru ody éavrois bpiv dé Supxovouy avra a vov 
aynyyéAn bpiv, and that of 2 Peter, od yap GeAjpare avOpwrou 
nvéxOn mpopnreia moré, K.T-A. 

Under the head of Differences Mayor points out that, while 
1 Peter is full of allusions to the words and acts of our Lord, 
2 Peter has but very few such allusions. The following are all 
that can be collected under this head : 

The allusion to the Transfiguration. i. 16. 
The prophecy of Peter’s own death. i. 14. 
The creeping-in of false prophets. ii. 1. (Also in Jude.) 
Denying the Lord. ii. 1. (Also in Jude.) 
The last state worse than the first. ii. 20. (Matt. xii. 45.) 
The day of the Lord as a thief in the night. iii. 10. 

(Matt. xxiv. 43.) 

These are mostly utterances of judgment, and severe in tone. 
1 Peter on the other hand dwells especially on love, faith, hope 
and joy as connected with the thought of Jesus Christ. 

Again, when we turn to the O.T., 1 Peter is full of allusions and 
quotations. In 2 Peter only five passages are marked as quota- 
tions by Hort: to which Mayor adds nine or ten other allusions. 
This is a strong point. 

It is worth while to quote Mayor's final conclusion (p. cy): 
“Qn the whole I should say that the difference of style is less 
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marked than the difference in vocabulary, and that again less 
marked than the difference in matter, while above all stands the 
great difference in thought, feeling, and character, in one word, of 
personality.” 


2 PermrR. RELATION TO OTHER WRITINGS. JOSEPHUS. 


It was said above that suggestions had been made that 2 Peter 
showed obligations to certain writings of later date. 

First among these is the Antiquities of Josephus (completed 
about A.D. 94). Dr Edwin Abbott has pointed out very marked 
resemblances, as he considers them, between the Preface to this 
work and 2 Peter, and again in Josephus’ description of the last 
words of Moses (Ant. iv. 8. 2). The most striking of these are 
the use of the phrases : pvdous eEaxodovbnoavres,—ois' kak@s trouy- 
oeETe pi) Tpooéxovtes,—apern Of the excellence of God: and the 
saying of Moses to the general effect that he leaves behind him 
laws for the people that they may not take to evil courses. 
We have also the words rij peyadernra tod Oeod, Oeod pias, 
and a number of coincidences in the use of quite ordinary words 
and particles. 

It is possible to make a rather imposing list out of the 
materials: but upon examination it will be found that very 
few of the examples are strong. They do not include the most 
characteristic features of the Petrine vocabulary, and they are 
not evidence of borrowing zdeas. It would be possible, moreover, 
to construct a very similar list of 2 Peter’s coincidences with the 
language of Philo!: and in the Preface to the Antigurties 
Josephus is himself under an obligation to Philo. 

The true view of the resemblances probably is that they are to 
be reckoned as belonging to the ordinary literary Greek of the 
time, and not as evidence of use of the works of one writer by 


the other?. 


1 ¢.g. in the case of dper4 used of God. 

2 The phraseology of an inscription of about a.p. 22 (a decree of 
the town of Stratonicea in Caria) cited by Dr Deissmann (Bible 
Studies, p. 360) shows similar resemblances to the language of 2 Peter 
(e.g. macav srovdny elopéperOat, THs Oelas Suvduews aperds). 
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Tor APOCALYPSE OF PETER. 


There is another writing under the name of St Peter which 
shows undoubted resemblances in language to 2 Peter, but 
whose spuriousness is universally acknowledged. This is 
the Revelation or Apocalypse of Peter. It does not exist in its 
entirety: there are a few quotations from it in early ecclesias- 
tical writers, and there is also a considerable fragment in Greek, 
which was discovered in Egypt in 1886—7, and published in 
1892 along with portions of the Book of Enoch and of the Gospel 
of Peter. 

The book is very frequently spoken of by ancient writers 
and enjoyed a high reputation, The Letter of the Churches 
of Vienne and Lyons has probably derived some expressions 
from it. So, quite certainly, has the Passion of Perpetua. 
Clement of Alexandria wrote comments upon it: the Mura- 
torian Canon mentions it (adding that “some of our number 
refuse to have it read in church”), but, as we saw, does not 
speak of 2 Peter at all. Methodius (who does quote 2 Peter) 
quotes the Apocalypse as a “divinely inspired writing.” Macarius 
Magnes (probably in the fourth century) quotes it, but not as 
authoritative. In the time of Sozomen (a fifth-century ecclesi- 
astical historian) it was still read once a year in some churches 
in Palestine. Eusebius classes it among the spurious writings. 

It was a short book, equal in length to the Epistle to the 
Galatians, and it is evident from the quotations that the chief 
subjects treated in it were the state of souls, especially sinful 
souls, in the next world, and the final judgment. The fragment 
we possess begins with the closing words of what is most likely 
a prediction of our Lord’s about the end of the world. Then we 
find the Twelve with our Lord, upon a mountain. They ask 
Him to show them one of the righteous who have departed out 
of the world. Two men appear in a glorified form and great 
beauty, which is described in very glowing terms. Next, Peter 
is shown the abode of the blessed, and thereafter the place of 

1 There are many editions, e.g. Robinson and James, Cambridge, 


1892; Preuschen, Antilegomena, 1901. On a recent discovery of 
another text see the Additional Note, p. lvii. 
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torment, to which the greater part of the fragment is devoted. 
The punishment of various classes of sinners is described, and 
the principle enunciated that the torment corresponds to the 
sin. 

The book draws its materials, to some extent, from Greek 
sources. Those who were initiated into the Orphic mysteries were 
taught to believe in punishments and rewards allotted very much 
on the lines which are laid down in this Apocalypse. In this lies 
the explanation of what has been noted in the Apocalypse, 
namely, that there are similarities between it and the Sixth 
Aeneid. The truth is that in that book Virgil also is employing 
Orphic literature. 

The influence of the Book of Wisdom is also, to me, very 
perceptible in the Apocalypse. 

The following phrases and passages in the Apocalypse show 
marked similarity with 2 Peter. 


§ 1. moddoi e& adréy eoovra Wevdorpodpjra 2 Pet. ii. 1. 


doypara roukita THs am@deias SidaEovow 3 es 
Tas Wuyas éavtov Soxydgovras. il. 8 (Wuyny dicaiav... 
eBacduicev). 


Q \ “ \ e4 a > , $0 e \ , 
6 Oeds...Kplvel TOUS viovs THs dvopias. li. 3 (ols TO Kpipa 
€x aha ovK apyet). 


§ 2. The Apostles go eis 76 dpos i. 18. 
eEehOovT@y ard TOD KdapoU eEo0ov 1, 15. 
morarol ect iii. 11, 

§6. I saw érepov romov atypnpov mdvu 119. 
KodaCopevor ii. 9. 
of Bopper es THY Cos Tis dcx avoavvns yi 2, 15, 21. 
of apévres thy 68d Tod Oeod : 
dpeAnoavres THs evTOANS TOU Beov 121, 1i2; 

§ 8. BdpBopos § 15. éxvdiovro li. 22. 


Fragment in Macarius Magnes 
The heaven and earth are to be judged iii. 10, 12. 


The principle of 2 Peter ii. 19 6 ydp res #rrnrat rovTw Sedovrwrat 
(which is itself perhaps derived from Wisdom xi. 16, xii. 2, 27, 
xvi. 1, 2) underlies a great part of the Apocalypse. 
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In view of these passages it has been held that the two 
writings come from the same hand, or that one is under an 
obligation to the other. To me it seems safest to class them 
together as works composed in the same circle but not neces- 
sarily by the same author, and as perhaps containing expan- 
sions of teaching which tradition—possibly trustworthy—had 
handed down as coming from the Apostle. 


OTHER INDICATIONS OF LATE DATE, 


The result of our investigations so far has been to suggest that 
2 Peter is not a genuine work of the Apostle. It is unlike 1 Peter 
(whose claims to be regarded as genuine are strong), it borrows 
from Jude, it resembles another undoubtedly spurious Petrine 
work. In addition to this its reception in early times was 
by no means general: strong doubts were felt about it in the 
8rd and 4th centuries. 

Other indications which confirm the idea of its late date are 

(a) The allusion to the Epistles of Paul (iii. 15, 16). First, 
the definite mention of the writings of one N.T. author by 
another is unique, and, in itself, rather suspicious, Paul and 
Luke mention writings of their own (and Luke speaks of others 
unnamed who have drawn up narratives of the life of Christ): 
but the reference here, partly commendatory, partly warning, is 
of a different kind. It points, moreover, to a time when Paul’s 
Epistles were collected and read by Christians ; and it is difficult 
to resist the feeling that the words as kali ras Aouras ypadas 
do place the Epistles on a level with Scripture. Is this a state 
of things easily conceivable before 64 a.p., the probable date of 
St Peter’s martyrdom ? 

(6) Again, take the words of the mockers (iii. 4) who say 
“Where is the promise of His coming? for, since the fathers fell 
asleep, all things continue as they were from the beginning of 
creation.” These words surely point to a time when the first 
generation of Christian witnesses had passed away. It is pos- 
sible, of course, to regard the passage as referring to the more 
ancient prophets: yet this is not satisfactory. It is more natural 
to look upon it as the expression of the thought of the actual 
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writer—a man living after the date of the apostles and eye- 
witnesses of Christ. A further indication of the same kind 
is given in the words rév droorddov ipoy (iii. 2), which may 
include the writer, but, again, are more naturally interpreted as 
drawing a distinction between the writer and the Apostles. If 
this is the case, we must admit that the writer was inconsistent 
with himself: see the notes on i. 1—3. 

(c) The reference in i. 14 to our Lord’s prophecy of St Peter’s 
death is most naturally explained (on the assumption that the 
Hpistle is not by St Peter) by a reference to the Gospel of St John 
(xxi. 18). But if he is referring to the written Gospel we must 
place him after 100 a.p.! 

(d) The description of this Epistle as “the Second” written 
by the author gives to me the same impression as does the 
reference to Paul: namely that the First Epistle had been long 
current and was of recognized authority. But there is nothing 
in this that can be described as a proof of late date, and it must 
be remembered that certain critics of distinction (e.g. Dr Zahn) 
take the view that the “‘first epistle” here mentioned was not 
our 1 Peter, but a lost letter addressed to the church (whatever 
that was) to which 2 Peter was written. 

(e) In i. 15 the writer speaks of a further work which he 
proposes to put forth, the effect of which will be to keep alive in 
the minds of his hearers, after his death, the remembrance of his 
teaching. Some have thought that the work here referred to is 
the Gospel of Mark, which, according to a probably true tradition, 
contains the teaching of St Peter. In that case we should here 
have another reference to a N.T. book, and another suspicious 
feature in a writing which we already regard with more than 
suspicion. But we must also allow for the possibility that by 
the promised writing we are to understand the Apocalypse which 
told of the mapovaia of Christ (cf. i. 16) or even the Preaching of 
Peter (see below): for I think we must exclude the Gospel of 
Peter, which seems to have nothing in common with 2 Peter. 

(f) The reference to the Transfiguration (i. 17, 18) is yet 


1 For another possible explanation of the allusion see the notes 
in loc. 
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another instance of overt confirmation of other N.T. literature ; 
precious if occurring in a work of unquestioned authority, but 
operating unfavourably in this case. 


Datr, OTHER WRITINGS ATTRIBUTED TO St PETER. 


On the whole Professor Mayor inclines to place the date of 
2 Peter somewhere in the second quarter of the second century, 
z.e. between 125 and 150 a.D. To myself it seems that this may 
be slightly too late, and that the first quarter (100—125) is a 
very possible date. In assigning this earlier date I am in- 
fluenced by the consideration of the other Apocryphal writings 
connected with St Peter’s name: the Apocalypse, the Preaching, 
the Gospel, and the Acts}. 

The Apocalypse we have already examined and have seen that 
its language shows strong likenesses to 2 Peter. We have to 
consider next the book called the Preaching (Knpuvypa) of Peter. 
Of this we have important fragments quoted by Clement of 
Alexandria: in the principal passage the religions of the Greeks, 
the Egyptians, the Jews, and the Christians are described and 
contrasted. Now, it seems fairly clear that the Apology of 
Aristides is indebted to the Preaching: the Apology has been 
dated at 129—130 or 140. In it we have also found (p. xviii) what 
seems a clear reference to 2 Peter. Ido not think it is possible 
to trace resemblances between the language of 2 Peter and of the 
Preaching. Yet the following may be cited. 

Preaching. The Greeks by worshipping creatures as gods 
dyapiorovat TO Ge@ did ToOUT@Y apvovpevor adrov civa. 2 Peter ii. 1 
Tov ayopdcayta avtovs Seomdrny dapvovpevor. And also there is 
an emphatic reference to the prophetic scriptures as foretelling 
the circumstances of our Lord’s life. Cf. 2 Peter i. 19. 

The Preaching does not seem to have been in any way a 
heretical work. Its origin has been with probability assigned 
to Egypt, on the ground of the references to Egyptian idol- 
worship, with which the writer seems to have been familiar. 

1 The fragments of the Apocalypse, Preaching, and Gospel may be 


consulted in Preuschen’s Antilegomena, 1901; the Acts in Lipsius- 
Bonnet, Acta Apost. Apocrypha 1. 
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The Apocalypse has likewise been assigned to Egypt. The mix- 
ture -of Jewish and Greek ideas which it displays was certainly 
to be found there in great vigour. 

The Gospel of Peter is of a different complexion. It was 
probably written about 150 a.p., and seems certainly to have 
used all our four Gospels. It is characterised (in the fragment 
which we possess of it) by a violent hatred of the Jews, and also 
by a wish to show that the sufferings of our Lord in His Passion 
were only apparent: in other words, that His human body was 
not really a body like ours, but only a seeming one: in yet other, 
and technical, language, the author held the Docetic view of the 
Incarnation. This doctrinal tendency caused an orthodox bishop 
(Serapion of Antioch, A.D. 190—203) to denounce and condemn 
the book as heretical. Here again no important resemblance of 
thought or language to 2 Peter can be found. It is likely enough 
that the Gospel was written in Syria. 

Lastly the Acts of Peier. ‘There are apocryphal Acts of Peter 
current in profusion, in many languages and of many dates: but 
those with which we are here concerned exist partly in Latin and 
partly in Greek (and Coptic), and were written perhaps as late 
as 200 a.D. (but as I think somewhat earlier) by a person who, 
though he may not have left the Church, clearly held the Docetic 
view of our Lord’s person. In this book there is an account of 
the Transfiguration which evidently echoes the language of 2 Peter 
(in the words “Dominus noster volens me maiestatem suam 
videre in monte sancto,” cap. xx). Wehavein it also the story of 
a prophecy by our Lord of St Peter’s crucifixion, —altogether 
different from that in John xxi.—which was possibly suggested 
by the language of 2 Peter. These Acts are the latest of the 
writings which we are considering. 

It seems to me that these Petrine apocrypha fall into two 
groups. The earlier consists of the Apocalypse and the Preaching 
(and 2 Peter), which may have been written in Egypt in the first 
quarter of the second century: the later of the Gospel, followed 
at some interval by the Acts, which may both come from Asia 
Minor, Of these the Apocalypse and 2 Peter are most closely 
allied, while the Preaching is used in 130 or so by a man 
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(Aristides) who also knew 2 Peter. The Gospel, whether by 
accident or not, shows no trace of 2 Peter; but the Acts do. 
They, however, were written at a time when 2 Peter was cer- 
tainly current. 

I have referred above to the possibility that the earlier group 
of Petrine apocrypha may contain true reminiscences of the 
Apostle’s teaching. This may be especially true of the Preaching, 
but it is also to be kept in mind with regard to the Epistle and the 
Apocalypse. We have not, at the date which I assign to these 
writings, reached the epoch of the active production of Christian 
apocrypha, and the earliest of such pure inventions as we do pos- 
sess differ from the Petrine group in that they are “ tendency- 
writings,” composed for the purpose of inculcating some peculiar 
form of doctrine. There is then the possibility that some frag- 
ments of genuine Petrine matter may be contained in all three 
of these writings. 


Can 2 PETER BE CALLED A FORGERY? 


But the question remains: Is not the writer of 2 Peter guilty 
of forgery in issuing a document under St Peter’s name which 
St Peter did not write? It is quite certain that such a pro- 
ceeding, if carried out in our time, could not be qualified by any 
other name. But in the second century the situation was a very 
different one. We must consider the habits of the time. There 
are in existence a large number of writings belonging to the 
years immediately preceding the composition of 2 Peter, which are 
fathered upon Jewish patriarchs and prophets or upon pagan seers, 
What was the intention of their real authors with regard to them? 
and how were they regarded by their readers? Take, for in- 
stance, the Apocalypses which were written soon after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem: those of Ezra (2 Esdras in our Apocrypha) 
and Baruch. Their ostensible authors are men who lived at the 
time of the other great catastrophe of the Holy City, under 
Nebuchadnezzar, and they try to explain the causes of the 
present troubles of Israel and hold out prospects of a future 
re-establishment of the polity and of happiness in another world. 
They are meant to come to the oppressed people like a cheering 
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strain of music out of the distance, or the beloved and familiar 
voice of one no longer seen, bringing the message which that 
voice would have spoken in life. They are no more meant to 
deceive than is an ancient folk-tale that tells of the perils 
and ultimate triumph of a hero: and to such tales they may 
fairly be likened, except that they have a more serious purpose 
and a more sacred form. But just as the children who hear the 
fairy tale believe it, and as it passes into the daily dramas of 
their games, so but few decades passed before these Apocalypses 
were put on a plane which their writers had not intended them 
to occupy, and were ranked with the ancient scriptures, which 
they were only designed to recall and interpret. This result 
shows the mischievous nature of the device innocently adopted 
by the Apocalyptic writers. There was danger inherent in it. 
As soon as the Christian Church began to regard certain of its 
early representatives in the same lignt as the patriarchs and 
prophets of Israel, and to look upon their writings as “Scripture,” 
the possibility of using their names as the names of Jewish 
heroes had been used came into existence, and along with it 
came the danger inherent in the device. At first, as I have 
suggested, the non-authentic writings that were fathered upon 
the Apostles were such as may have embodied real reminiscences 
of their teaching. But very soon the device was employed with 
the mischievous purpose of gaining credence for special forms of 
doctrine for which insufficient support was to be found in the 
older scriptures. It is in these circumstances that we are justi- 
fied in applying the name of forgery to apocryphal writings. 
Applying these considerations to 2 Peter, I think of it as the 
work of a man who was confronted with a special crisis. Two 
forms of false teaching were current in his circle: one that of the 
Libertines, the other that of the deniers of the Second Coming. 
There was need that the members of his church should be reminded 
of the teaching of the first preachers of the word upon these points. 
Those preachers had predicted the coming of false teachers, and 
had inculcated the uncertainty of the time of the Second Coming, 
on the authority of our Lord Himself. To meet the danger of 
the Libertine teaching he borrows and expands the words of an 
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Apostolic writer (Jude) who himself refers back to the Apostles : 
to meet the other error he quotes, it may be, real words of St Peter 
or else an ancient writing in the prophetic manner: and he puts 
the whole of his warning into the form of a letter from St Peter, 
feeling that he is taking the attitude which St Peter himself would 
have taken, and, perhaps, knowing that he is to a great extent 
using words which were handed down to him as St Peter’s own. 
If there were an element of conscious deceit connected with 
the writing, it must have lain principally in the manner in which 
the Epistle was introduced to the Church. If it was produced 
as a new discovery, or if a romance was invented to explain its 
having been previously unknown, then we cannot wholly acquit 
the writer. But if the document were recognized by those to 
whom it was read as a crystallizing of oral apostolic teaching 
put forward to meet a particular difficulty, we shall be still able, 
even if we dislike the device which the writer adopted, to 


think of him as a man of sincere purpose and not as a designing 
impostor. 


CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. 


The contents of the Epistle, shortly summarized, are as follows: 

i. 1. Greeting to the sharers of the writer’s faith. 

2—4. The knowledge of God, who has called you, makes it 
possible for you to attain the highest life and partake of the 
Divine nature and escape the corruption of the world. 

5—7. Let your belief in God lead you to cultivate certain 
virtues, culminating in Love. 

8. This process will make your knowledge of God and Christ 
of practical and operative value. 

9—11. Neglect of it induces blindness of the soul. Beware of 
this and make your calling a reality. This will lead you into Life. 

12—15. It will be my care to remind you of this as long as I 
live (which will not be long), and to provide you after my death 
with the means of remembering. 

16—19. My teaching to you was not based on delusion but on 
my personal experience, for I witnessed the Lord’s glory. And 
that sight made me the surer of the value of the prophets. 
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You rightly value their guidance in the dark interval which 
precedes the full day. 

20, 21. Remember that prophecy is not a matter of private 
interpretation, any more than, when first uttered, it came at the 
will of those who uttered it. 

ii. 1—3. But, besides true prophets, there were false prophets 
in Israel, and so there will be among you. Their immoral life 
will bring discredit on the Christian name. But they will not 
remain unpunished. 

4—9. God did not spare the angels who sinned by lust, nor 
the men before the Flood (who also sinned by lust), nor the 
cities of the Plain. Yet in these instances punishment was not 
indiscriminate. Noah and his family were saved from the Flood, 
and Lot from Sodom. Both of them had protested against the 
wickedness around them. So we see that it is in God’s power 
and is His practice to destroy the wicked and deliver the good. 

10, 11. The false teachers are very bold and high spoken, 
and make light of the leaders of the Church, but they will come by 
a fall. 

12—16. They give themselves up to animal enjoyment and will 
die the death of brutes. They make the assemblies for worship 
the means of dissipation, and of pecuniary gain for themselves, 
reminding us of Balaam. 

17—19. Unproductive of any good, they do actual harm, 
especially to those newly turned from paganism, and this 
under the specious name of Christian freedom, whereas they are 
really slaves to their vices. 

20—22. The pity is that they ever became Christians at all. 
They have lost all the reality of the Christian life, and their end 
is worse than their beginning. 

iii. 1,2. This is the second letter I have written to you: both 
are meant to keep alive in your minds the messages of the 
prophets and apostles which you have heard. 

3, 4. And especially remember that they warned you of men 
of loose life, who should rise up among you and should deride 
the idea of our Lord’s return to judgment. 

5—7. They forget that the world is created subject to change. 
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There was a great catastrophe in the old time when the whole 
race of men was wiped out by a flood of water, and we believe 
that another is to come when fire will be the instrument of 
destruction. 

8,9. And as to the delay of the Second Coming. Time has 
no place with God. A thousand years are nothing to Him. He 
is waiting in order to give all men a chance of repentance. 

10—13. Nevertheless He wil/ come when He is least expected : 
and should not that thought lead you to prepare yourselves for 
His coming, in your life-walk? you must be righteous if you are 
to inhabit a kingdom of righteousness. 

14—16. Try then to keep a clear conscience before God, and 
think of Him as the God who waits patiently to ensure your 
salvation. That is the teaching of my brother Paul in his letter 
to you; and in his other letters he has much to say on these 
topics, which must be studied with care, since, like the other 
scriptures, they have put wrong ideas into the minds of ill-informed 
readers, who are not grounded in the faith. 

17—18. Yow are forewarned: keep to your principles and 
grow in the knowledge of Christ: to whom be glory. 


THE EPISTLE OF JUDE. 


Tur AuTHoR, DatE, AND DESTINATION. 


The author of the Epistle of Jude describes himself in his 
opening words as a servant of Jesus Christ and brother of James. 
By this James it is usually held that we are to understand 
James the Brother of the Lord, author of the Epistle and first 
Bishop of Jerusalem, who, according to the story preserved by the 
early Church historian Hegesippus, ended his life a martyr, 
having been precipitated from a pinnacle of the Temple shortly 
before the siege and destruction of Jerusalem. This Jude or Judas 
will therefore be identical with the person mentioned in Matt. 
xiii. 55 as a Brother of Jesus. He is the last in the list there 
given, “James and Joses and Simon and Judas,” and last but one 
in Mark vi. 3. The controversy that has been waged over the 
meaning of the words “ Brother of the Lord” need not occupy us 
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here. It has been held that they were (a) sons of Joseph by a 
former marriage, and so older than Jesus ; (5) sons of Joseph and 
Mary, younger than Jesus ; (c) not really brothers at all but cousins. 
We gather from 1 Cor. ix. 5 that more than one of them was 
married}. 

As to the life of Judas or Jude, the Brother of the Lord, 
we know absolutely nothing. But there is a story, told by 
Hegesippus and preserved by Eusebius, about two of his 
grandsons. Domitian had ordered all descendants of David to 
be put to death. These men were therefore informed against by 
certain heretics, as being of the seed of David and of the kindred 
of the Christ. They were brought before Domitian, who, like 
Herod, had heard of the “‘ coming” of Christ, and was afraid that 
it implied a political disturbance. The men confessed their 
descent from David, and being further questioned, stated that 
they owned between them property to the value of 9000 denarii 
invested in land, which they cultivated themselves ; and showed 
their horny hands as a proof. Asked concerning the kingdom of 
Christ, they said that it was not temporal or terrestrial, but 
would come at the end of the world when Christ should 
return to judge the quick and dead, and reward every man 
according to his works. Domitian discharged them unharmed, 
and revoked his edict against the Davidic clan. 

The two men became bishops of churches, and survived till 
the time of Trajan. Eusebius does not give their names, but in 
another source they appear as Zoker and James: and it is 
probable that this additional detail is derived from Hegesippus. 

If Jude’s grandsons were alive in Trajan’s reign, what do 
we gather as to Jude’s own date? Mayor gives the following 
estimate, on the hypothesis that Jude was younger than our 
Lord. 

Jude may have been born in 10 A.p., may have had sons before 
35 a.D., and grandsons before 60 a.p. In the first year of 
Domitian (81 A.D.) he would have been 71. If the Epistle was 
written in 80 A.p. he would have been 70 and his grandsons 


1 For a full discussion see Lightfoot’s Galatians, 252 sqq., and 
Mayor on the Epistle of St James, v. sqq. 
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about 20. There is nothing in the story to indicate at what 
time in Domitian’s reign the interview took place. 

If Jude was older than our Lord and was born shortly before 
6 B.c., and if his Epistle was written between 75 and 80, he 
would be an old man (85 or so) but not incredibly old: his 
grandsons would be over 40 when brought before Domitian. 

As to Jude’s position in the Christian community, and as to 
the special Church to which his Epistle is addressed, we are 
quite in the dark. Two points only emerge. Jude writes as one 
whose word will command respect: and he is known—at least 
by name, but probably more familiarly—to his readers. In v. 3 
he speaks of having already contemplated writing to them in 
more general terms about the Christian hope, when the sudden 
appearance of false teachers among them compelled him to write 
at once, and to meet the special crisis, the Epistle which we 
have. We-may naturally deduce from his words that the con- 
templated writing would have been something in the nature of a 
pastoral Epistle. 

We may place the community to which he writes very much 
where we please: Dr Chase’s conjecture that it was at or near 
the Syrian Antioch is as good as any. There is no reason for 
confining our view to Palestine. 


EXTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


The external evidence for the Epistle of Jude may be given at 
less length than that which concerns 2 Peter. We have seen 
reason for thinking that 2 Peter copies Jude, and that 2 Peter 
may be assigned to the first quarter of the second century. It is 
therefore an early witness to the existence of, and to the respect 
felt for, Jude. 

In the Teaching of the Apostles or Didaché, a second-century (7) 
document, there is a probable allusion to Jude 22: Did. ii, 7 
ov puonoes mavta dvOpwrov, adda ods pév edéykes, wept d8 dv 
mpocev&y, ods b& ayarnoes. 

The Epistle of Polycarp and Martyrdom of Polycarp (155 a.p.) 
give the same form of greeting as Jude 2 EXeos (ipiv) kat eipqyn 
Kal ayarn mAnOvv Gein. 
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The Muratorian Fragment of about 170 A.D. says: “ Epistola 
sane Iudae et superscripti Iohannis duae in catholicis habentur.” 

There are quotations with and without specification of source 
in the Paedagogus and Stromateis of Clement of Alexandria, and 
also comments (from the Hypotyposes, in a Latin version) on 
the text. Tertullian names the Epistle. Theophilus of Antioch 
and Athenagoras (cir. 180) probably allude to passages in it. 

Origen mentions it with commendation: and in another place 
with the words “if anyone should accept the Epistle,” words 
which point to doubts being entertained of its authority. 

Eusebius classes it with James as controverted but well- 
known and recognized: and elsewhere as not mentioned by 
many old writers, but yet as having been publicly used in the 
churches. It exists in the Old Latin but not in the Syriac 
(Peshitto) version. 

The opposition to it indicated in the words of Origen and of 
Eusebius seems to have been due to its use of apocryphal 
writings. This, at least, is the reason definitely given by Jerome. 
The nature of the objection shows that it arose in an age when 
criticism had begun, and therefore not in the very earliest times. 
We may fairly think of it as having been most vigorous in the 
great Antiochene school, where Christian scholarship was 
strongest, and may couple this idea with the fact of the 
exclusion of the Epistle from the Syriac version. 


ConTENTS. 


The contents of the Epistle may be shortly summarized thus: 

1,2. Greeting. Mercy, peace, love to you. 

3. I was engaged in writing to you generally about our 
common salvation when circumstances compelled me to desist 
from this and write at once urging you to stand fast to your 
faith. 

4, For I hear that false teachers have made their appearance 
among you, men whose final destiny was long ago foreseen (by 
Enoch) : whose teaching amounts to a perversion of grace into 
lust and a denial of their Redeemer. 
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5—7. I warn you against following them. Remember that 
Israel, redeemed (as you have been) from Egypt, perished in the 
wilderness. (This applies to their fate and yours if you follow 
them.) Then again, remember the punishment of the angels who 
(like these teachers) were guilty of backsliding: and that of the 
cities of the Plain who were ruined (like these) through lust. 

8—1l. Besides their other evil courses these men have 
no respect for authority, celestial or human; they are highly 
abusive. How different from Michael the chief angel, who did 
not rail against even the fallen angel, but appealed to God. 
These men, I say, are abusive, and also brutally ignorant. They 
recall the angry disobedience of Cain, the covetousness of 
Balaam, the rebelliousness of Korah. 

12, 13. Greedy and unproductive, they are men who might 
have been useful had they kept within bounds; but they have 
strayed hopelessly from the path. 

14—16. Their end was foreseen (as I said) by Enoch the 
primeval seer: speakers of hard things he called them, and so 
they are. 

17—19. Yousee that this crisis was not unforeseen. Besides 
Enoch, the Apostles predicted the coming of such men. They 
are the “separators” you have read of, and though they arrogate 
to themselves the name of “spiritual” they are just the reverse. 

20—23. Follow them not: keep your faith as it was taught to 
you: pray: keep in communion with God: look to Jesus Christ. 
Do your best to save those who have joined or are likely to join 
the false teachers: but there is danger in the contact with them : 
be alive to that. 

24, 25. And so to Him who is able to preserve you from all 
such danger be glory. 


APpocRYPHAL WRITINGS QUOTED BY JUDE. THE ASSUMPTION 
or Moszs. 


Two Jewish apocryphal writings, the Asswmption or Ascension 
of Moses and the Book of Enoch, are indisputably quoted by Jude: 
a fact which, as we have seen, operated unfavourably with some 
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upon the reception of his Epistle. Something shall be said here 
as to the nature and contents of both these books. 

But with regard to the difficulty which has been felt by many 
as to the use of apocryphal books by New Testament writers, it 
may be remarked that it is less a matter for surprise that they 
should be quoted at all than that they should be quoted so 
seldom ; and, further, that in all probability if we possessed the 
Jewish apocryphal literature in a more complete state than we 
do, we should recognize the existence of a good many more 
allusions to it than we now can. It is clear, for instance, that 
portions of the imagery of the Revelation of St John are 
derived from the Book of Enoch, and that St Paul was acquainted 
with, and alludes to, more than one apocryphal book. The men- 
tion of Jannes and Jambres (2 Tim. iii. 8) may be due to such a 
book: the same Assumption of Moses which Jude quotes seems to 
be cited in Gal. iii. 19. And the allusion to the “ Rock which 
followed” Israel in the wilderness is at least derived from Jewish 
legend. Again, the influence of the Wisdom of Solomon is 
clearly perceptible in James and in Hebrews, and it is probable 
that Hnoch is quoted in 1 Peter as well as in Jude. In the 
Christian writings which stand next in date to the N.T. (e.g. the 
Kpistles of Barnabas and Clement) the use of apocryphal writings 
is conspicuous. A long process of criticism was needed before the 
claim of these books to an authority resembling that of the O.T. 
was finally set aside, and the ill effects of using them recognized. 
The men of the first century had no such means as we now 
possess of judging whether a writing presented to them as 
ancient, and enjoying the respect of large circles, really deserved 
that respect or not. 

We need not then think it derogatory to the good sense of 
Jude or to the worth of his Epistle that he should have made 
use of books which were valued in his day and which he had 
been brought up to regard with reverence. 

His first plain allusion to the Asswmption of Moses is in the 
well-known 9th verse—a passage which has probably excited 
more curiosity than any other in the minds of his readers. It 
runs thus: 
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“But Michael the archangel when he was. speaking with the 
Devil in controversy (or when, contending with the Devil, he was 
speaking) about the body of Moses, did not presume to bring 
against him a railing accusation, but said The Lord rebuke thee.” 

Now that this illustration is drawn from the Asswmption of 
Moses is expressly attested by several writers of early date who 
knew that book, namely Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Didymus. 
Quotations from the same book are made by the first two of these 
three writers, and by others of later date. 

The name of the book occurs in several lists of apocryphal 
writings, together with a statement of its length, which shows 
it to have been of the same length as the Revelation of St John. 

In 1861 a large fragment of an old Latin version of it was 
discovered in a palimpsest manuscript at Milan by Ceriani, the 
celebrated Librarian of the Ambrosian Library. This fragment 
which may contain the first third, or rather more, of the whole 
book, gives us the means of judging of its date and character : 
and a recent editor, Dr R. H. Charles}, considers it to have been 
written between a.D. 7 and 29, by a member of the Pharisaic 
party in Palestine, who wished to urge upon his fellow-believers 
the adoption of a policy of quietude and patience, as opposed 
to that spirit of national self-assertion and rebellion against 
Rome, which ultimately led to the destruction of Jerusalem. 

The portion of the book which we have in a continuous form 
unhappily does not contain the episode quoted by Jude. The 
contents of it, shortly summarized, are these: 

In the 120th year of Moses and 2500th year of the world 
Moses calls Joshua to him and gives him the charge over the 
people, seeing that his own death is at hand. Joshua is to take 
into his keeping the books (probably the Pentateuch) which 
Moses will give him. Then a long prophecy of the course of 
Israel’s history is given by Moses, bringing it down to the times 
of Herod the Great, and the domination of the Sadducean party. 
Thereafter (at a time which is really in the future as regards the 
actual writer of the book) a terrible tyrant—a sort of Antichrist— 
is to come and persecute the faithful, and, after this, the final 


1 The Assumption of Moses, 1897. 
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judgment of Israel’s enemies and their deliverance is to take 
place. 

Upon hearing this and the announcement of Moses’ approaching 
death Joshua is overwhelmed with grief, falls at Moses’ feet, 
and utters a lament over the departure of his master, and his own 
unfitness to succeed him. Moses raises him up, sets him in his 
own seat, and comforts him by an assurance of God’s faithfulness 
and the continuance of His care for Israel, whom He will never 
forsake. And here the fragment ends. 

The rest of the story of the book as known to Jude has to 
be pieced together from various short quotations made by church 
writers. 

It must be remembered that in the long fragment the scene is 
laid, not on the mountain where Moses died, but in the camp. 
There is reason for thinking that in the book Joshua next 
accompanied Moses to the mountain, and Moses saw the land of 
promise. Then Joshua returned to announce the death of Moses 
to the people, and to summon Caleb. The people from below 
saw a cloud of light surrounding and covering the place where 
Moses was. Michael with other angels came to receive his soul, 
and bury his body. It is probable that just before the moment 
of death Moses held a dialogue with God, in which he refused to 
allow his soul to be separated from his body, like that of other 
men, by the angel of death, and that God eventually kissed him, 
and at the kiss his soul left the body (this at least is a constant 
feature of the story in rabbinic tradition), 

At this point, perhaps—certainly after the moment of the death 
of Moses—we may place the contest between Michael and Samael 
or Satan. Michael and his angels were preparing to bury Moses, 
when Samael appeared and said that the body was his, because 
he, Samael, was the Lord of matter. Michael withstood him 
with the words “For of His Holy Spirit all we were created,” 
and again “ From the face of God His Spirit went forth and the 
world came into being.” In other words Samael is not the Lord 
of matter : all things were created by God, And probably it was 
in connexion with this that Michael charged Samael with having 
done his best to mar that creation: for we are told that he 
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accused the devil of having inspired the serpent to become the 
means of Adam and Eve’s transgression. 

But Samael had another accusation in reserve. Moses, he 
said, was not deserving of burial at all: he was a murderer, for 
he had slain the Egyptian (see Exod. ii.). This blasphemy 
doubtless kindled the wrath of Michael, but he restrained 
himself, and instead of retorting that Samael was a murderer 
from the beginning, he said, “The Lord rebuke thee, O slanderer 
(8caBore),” in the words of the angel in Zech. iii.} 

It is most likely that at this reply Samael fled in confusion. 
We gather that his object in trying to obtain possession of the 
body of Moses was that the Israelites might be induced to make 
a god of it and worship it. 

After the flight of Samael the angels proceeded with their task. 
It seems that Joshua and Caleb may have been witnesses of the 
dispute, as they certainly were of the concluding scene. They 
were now borne up by the Spirit into the air and saw a marvellous 
sight : Moses appeared in two forms. One (the soul) was being 
carried up by angels into Heaven; the other—the body—was 
being buried in a rocky gorge, also by the hands of angels. Of 
these two witnesses, one, Caleb, was unable, owing to his more 
earth-bound character, to see so clearly or so much as Joshua, 
but descended to earth sooner. Joshua, however, remained until 
all was accomplished, and upon his return to the camp described 
all that had passed to the people. One detail of the story was 
that so pure was the body of Moses that the angels contracted 
no ceremonial uncleanness from contact with it, and needed not 
to purify themselves. 

It is not beyond hope that some further light may be thrown 
upon the course of this very interesting story by future researchers. 
In the mean time the above must stand as the best and fullest 
reconstruction I am able to provide. 


1 One authority tells us that Satan ‘‘also said that God had been 
guilty of deceit, in bringing Moses into the land which He had sworn 
that he should not enter.” It is not clear that this is taken from 
the Assumption. It would supply good ground for an accusation of 
blasphemy on the part of Michael: but the words kplow Braopnulas 
do not (probably) mean more than a railing accusation. 
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But the verse which has served as our text so far is not the 
only allusion in Jude to the Assumption of Moses. In v. 16, 
immediately after the express quotation from the Book of 
Enoch, we read, “These are murmurers, grumblers, walking after 
their own lusts, and their mouth speaketh great swelling words, 
respecting persons for the sake of profit.” The clauses which I have 
italicized have been thought (and, as it seems to me, quite 
rightly) to be quotations from the Assumption. In the Latin 
fragment we have a prediction of the domination of a set of men 
(pretty certainly the Sadducees) whose vices are described at 
some length (Chapter vrt.). It is said (vir. 7) that they will be 
querulost, which corresponds to Jude’s pepvrivoipor, and in VII. 9 
os eorum loquetur ingentia cf. Jude, ro ordpya aitaey Nadel brépoyka. 
And earlier in the book (v. 5), where a similar class of wicked 
rulers is being prophesied, it is said of them erunt mirantes 
personas cupiditatum (perhaps locupletum or nobilitatum) et 
acceptiones munerum (Jude davpdfovres mpocwma apedias yap). 

Further (and this point has not, I think, been noticed before) 
in Jude 19 we have the words Odroi ciow of dodwpicovres 
(rendered “These are they that make invidious distinctions,” 
Mayor). In the verse of the Asswmption quoted above (vu. 7) 
the word qguerulosi is immediately preceded by exterminatores, 
which has usually been taken as meaning “destroyers,” but 
which, I think, is probably a too-literal rendering into Latin of 
the same Greek word dzodvopifovres that is used by Jude; or at 
the least, of a word of similar sense. 


Tur Book or Enocn. 


The other apocryphal book which is certainly quoted by Jude 
is the Book of Enoch. My account of this may be shorter, 
inasmuch as the book is extant in a complete form, and accounts 
and editions of it are accessible without much difficulty? 

The Book of Enoch as we have it (and apparently as Jude also 
had it) is a book of considerable length, made up of portions 
belonging to various dates,—from about 160 B.c. to a time not 


1 ¢.g, R. H. Charles’s edition, 1893. 
2 Peter d 
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later than the Christian era. We possess it in an Ethiopic 
version (made from Greek and this, again, from Hebrew), and 
also a portion of the text in Greek, discovered in 1886—7 in 
Egypt; besides smaller fragments in Greek and Latin. Its con- 
tents are very various. At the beginning is an account of the 
sin of the angels who mingled with the daughters of men and 
begat the race of giants: of how Enoch was commissioned to 
denounce to them their guilt and its punishment: of how he 
was conducted by angels over the universe, and was translated. 
In other sections of the book there are disquisitions on the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, visions of the history of 
Israel, parables, the story of the birth of Noah, and prophecies 
of various kinds. The influence of the book is perceptible in 
several parts of the N.T., and not least in the Revelation of 
St John. 

This very interesting writing or collection of writings is known 
as the Book of Enoch, par excellence; there is another important 
Revelation of Enoch (usually called the Secrets of Enoch) which 
exists only in Old Slavonic: and there is a third very much later 
Vision in Armenian. But the older Book of Enoch was long 
regarded with great veneration in the Christian Church: and 
indeed has, both in itself, and because of the use made of it by 
Christian writers, a strong claim on our respect. 

The use made by Jude of Hnoch is considerable in proportion 
to the length of his Epistle. Most obvious is the quotation in 
v. 15: “To execute judgment upon all, and to convince all that 
are ungodly among them of all their ungodly deeds which they 
have ungodly committed, and of all their hard speeches which 
ungodly sinners have spoken against him.” The Greek of this, 
as it appears in the Egyptian MS., is as follows: En. i. 9 éru 


= ‘ A a is A An eee 
EpxeTat avy Tots (Tals) pvptaowy avTov Kal Tois dylows avTOv Totoa 
IE ht ean i ee — 
, A / \ > , ‘ > ~ ‘ > , Sand 

Kplow kata wavT@V, kal amohécet TOs aoeBeis Kal edéyEer Tacay 

pa satel eta Rt Babee Miedo Tae tn eS 
A a ~ 2 > ~ 
oapka twept ravtav <Toéy> epyov avtayv dv noéBnoav Kat avrov 


duaprwdol aceBeis, Which differs from Jude, but has in common 


therewith the words I have underlined. The Ethiopic, as 
translated by Dr Charles, reads: “And lo! He comes with ten 
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thousands of His holy ones to execute judgment upon them, and 
He will destroy the ungodly and will convict all flesh of all that 
the sinners and ungodly have wrought and ungodly committed 
against him.” 

The clause repi ravtoy rév oxrnpov Sv éddAnoav kar’ adrod is 
not from Hn. i., but, as it seems, from xxvii. 2 meoi rhs OdEns 
avrov ox\npa Aadyjoovow. 

The introductory phrase of Jude, “Enoch the seventh from 
Adam,” oceurs in £n. lx. 8 “My grandfather was taken up, the 
seventh from Adam.” 

No less certain, though less obvious, is the use made of Enoch 
in v. 6 “And the angels which kept not their own dignity but 
left their proper dwelling-place hath He reserved unto the judg- 
ment of the great day in eternal chains under darkness.” 

The story of these angels, who came to earth and mingled with 
the daughters of men, occupies a large place in the early chapters 
of Enoch, and besides the general allusion, Jude is the debtor to 
Enoch for some phrases: Hn. xii. 4 speaks of the angels “who 
have abandoned the high heaven and the holy eternal place”: in 
x. 5 are the words, “Cover him (¢.e., Azazel, one of the principal 
offenders among the angels) with darkness, and let him dwell 
there for ever”: x. 12 “Bind them...until the day of their 
judgment”: xxii. 11 “unto the great day of judgment.” And 
in liv. 3 sqq. the immense chains prepared for the hosts of Azazel 
are shown to Enoch. 

Passing over other less striking resemblances to Hnoch (which 
will be recorded in the notes on the text of the Epistle) we have 
a third clear instance of quotation in v. 13, “wandering stars, to 
whom is reserved the blackness of darkness for ever.” ’Aorépes 
mavjra, be it noted, in this verse, does not mean planets in our 
sense of the word, but stars which have deserted their appointed 
orbits. Compare 4n. xviii. 14, where Enoch is shown “the 
prison of the stars and the powers of heaven; and the stars 
that are rolling in the fire are those which have transgressed the 
precept of the Lord in the beginning of their rising, for they went 
not forth in their season, and He was wroth with them and 
bound them until the season of the accomplishment of their sin, 
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ten thousand years.” And xxi. 2 sqq., “I beheld...a place of 
disorder (dkaracxevacrov) and terrible...and there I saw seven 
stars of the heaven bound....These are those of the stars of 
heaven which transgressed the command of the Lord, and were 
bound here until they fulfil ten thousand years.” In later 
chapters (Ixxx., Ixxxvi., lxxxviii., xc.) are allusions to the sin 
and punishment of stars (which, however, here represent the 
sinful angels): they are bound in an abyss which is narrow, 
deep, horrible and dark. 

It may be remarked that this bringing together within the 
limits of a short Epistle of so many passages from different parts 
of Hnoch argues that Jude must have known the book very 
intimately and regarded it with great veneration. 


Tur Fase TEACHERS OF 2 PETER AND JUDE. 


One of the sayings anciently attributed to our Lord, but not 
recorded in the Gospels, is “ There shall be schisms and heresies.” 
Whether He uttered the words or not, they are almost a common- 
place in the writings of the Apostles, and especially in those of 
Paul. There were, indeed, bound to be differences and divisions 
so soon as a new outlook upon life was opened up to the world at 
large. Men of all races and classes were being invited to 
become members of a single community: that community had 
only the most rudimentary organization, and was constantly 
being confronted with questions to answer and moral problems 
to solve. The moment that one of its answers or decisions was 
rejected or disputed, schism or heresy began. These two words, 
familiarized to us by the Litany, are invested with a mysterious 
and sinister atmosphere. We are tempted when we hear them 
to imagine men who take a demoniac pleasure in devising evil 
doctrines and misleading the simple. In truth, there were 
schismatics and heretics who seceded from the Church from 
motives of ambition or with a view to sensual enjoyment; but 
there were also many who acted from honest conviction. Of the 
latter kind were some of those whom we hear of in the New 
Testament ; I am thinking principally of the Judaizers—the 
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reactionary party. We know the terms in which St Paul 
speaks of them. If we may judge, however, from the language 
of Jude and 2 Peter the schismatics with whom the writers of 
these two Epistles had to do were of a lower order. 

‘Let us see what are the main accusations brought against them. 
Jude says that they changed the grace of God into lasciviousness 
and denied our Lord (4), indulged in fieshly lusts (7, 8), spoke 
evil of dignities (8, 9), were greedy of gain (11, 16), discontented 
and conceited (16). 

2 Peter repeats these accusations (except that of discontented- 
ness), but lays more stress upon the luxurious habits of these 
persons, and adds that they promise liberty to their hearers 
(ii. 19). In iii. the writer speaks of men who throw doubt upon 
the Second Coming; it is not clear that they are the same 
persons who are attacked in ii. 

There are two features here which may point to unor- 
thodox teaching on the part of the accused; but the main 
stream of the invective is directed against their general conduct 
and bearing. Of the two charges which relate to teaching, the 
first is expressed rather differently in the two Epistles: in Jude 
we have ‘“‘ denying our only Master and Lord Jesus Christ”; in 
2 Peter, “denyingi the Master that bought them.” To be sure 
this may be but another reference to conduct : the false teachers 
deny Him in their lives ; indulge in practices incompatible with 
the rules He has laid down. So Titus i. 16, Gedy dpodroyotouw 
eldévar, Tois dé Epyos apvovvra. But 2 Peter connects it with 
the bringing in of aipéveis dmwdcias, and with both writers it 
seems to be the head and front of offending. And since we know 
that erroneous teaching as to our Lord’s Person was rife in early 
times, there is no good reason to doubt that such teaching is 
aimed at here. There were various types of it. Simon Magus—a 
shadowy and problematical figure enough—is represented as 
thrusting Jesus aside altogether and arrogating to himself the 
position of a divine being. Cerinthus, who is traditionally said 
to have been contemporary with St John, held, in common with 
other men who had been brought up in Jewish circles, that 
Jesus was only associated with the Divine Power at His baptism, 
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and deserted by it at His crucifixion. Again, the docetic teachers 
denied the objective reality of the Incarnation. The human 
life of our Lord was but an appearance: His body was not 
tangible: He did not eat or drink: He was not really crucified. 
The apocryphal Acts of John, a product of this school of thought, 
put these words into John’s mouth, “Sometimes when I would 
lay hold of Him, I met with a material and solid body, and 
again at other times when I felt Him, the substance was im- 
material and bodiless.” Another form of teaching, the offspring 
of a mixture of pagan ideas, both Greek and Oriental, with 
Christianity, made Him one of a multitude of supernatural 
beings, one link in a mystic genealogy proceeding from the 
Supreme Being, and thus—even if unintentionally—detracted 
from the unique significance of His Person. Such teaching—it 
is roughly labelled as ‘ Gnostic”—was commonly combined 
with a docetic view of the Incarnation. These were the 
main tendencies of unorthodox teaching about our Lord, and 
any of them might be described as a denial of the Master. 
The other charge is that of “promising liberty to their 
followers.” This is stated openly in 2 Peter; a phrase in Jude, 
“turning the grace of our God into lasciviousness,” may perhaps 
be taken to be of the same import. Either of two evils may 
have been in the mind of the writers. There is, first, the 
exaggeration of the Christian liberty which St Paul preached— 
the making into it a “cloke for licence.” A man might say 
that restrictions such as those laid down in the Apostolic decree 
of Acts xv. were not binding upon enlightened persons like him- 
self, though very proper for weaker brethren: and this would 
lead him to unrestrained intercourse with the heathen; to the 
eating of meats offered to idols, and so forth: in fact, to the 
practices which are condemned in the earlier chapters of the 
Revelation, and are there associated with the names of Balaam 
and of the Nicolaitanes. Secondly, there is the view that since 
the body, in common with all other material things, is evil, no 
abuse of it can affect the soul, of which it is the temporary 
prison. A tradition preserved by Clement of Alexandria 
attributes to Nicolaus the deacon, the supposed founder of the 
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Nicolaitane sect, the precept “Abuse the flesh.” Some (in- 
cluding probably Nicolaus himself) interpreted this to mean 
“Mortify the flesh,” and lived an ascetic life: others indulged 
themselves in every gratification of the senses and called this 
abusing the flesh. It is to such antinomians (of whom there were 
many groups in the second and third centuries, distinguished by 
the names of their leaders or their special tenets!) that the words 
of our Epistles would best apply. 

The other excesses attributed in Jude and 2 Peter to the false 
teachers are characteristic of many who have combined high 
pretensions with low aims. They have arrogated to themselves 
the right to speak, in defiance of the constituted authorities 
with whom they have quarrelled; they have traded on the 
readiness of their simple-minded hearers to supply them with 
bodily comforts ; and they have jealously insisted on a recog- 
nition of their own superiority. Such teachers might be only 
schismatics, not heretics: that is, their doctrine might be 
orthodox enough, and only their attitude towards the main 
body of the Church incorrect. But we have seen that there is 
ground for thinking them to have held wrong views upon cardinal 
points of Christian theology and conduct. 

Denunciations of false teachers are found in other parts of the 
New Testament. We remember the “wolves in sheep’s clothing” 
and the “false Christs” of the Gospels. These are special 
forms of error. combated by St Paul in Colossians and Ephesians, 
and mentioned in Philippians. The Pastoral Epistles are full of 
invective, which reminds us far more closely of 2 Peter and Jude 
in its general tone: only here little is said of sensuality and 
impurity ; indeed, we are told that some of the teachers are 
ascetics, “forbidding to marry and commanding to abstain from 
meats” (1 Tim. iv. 3). Covetousness, however, and mercenary 


1 Notably the Carpocratians, with regard to whom Clement of 
Alexandria says ‘‘It was @ propos of these and similar heresies, 
I think, that Jude in his epistle said prophetically: Likewise also 
these filthy dreamers (for not even in their dreams do they approach 
the truth) down to and their mouth speaketh great swelling words” 
(Strom. 1. 2, p. 515). 
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practices are mentioned more than once. In the Epistles of 
St John the denial that Jesus is the Christ, and the denial of 
His coming in the flesh, are specially mentioned. In the 
Revelation of St John, as noted above, the teachers of Balaam 
and of the Nicolaitanes are singled out. What one notices is 
that the accusations of our Epistles and of the Pastorals are, 
generally speaking, vaguer than those found elsewhere, and that 
it is extremely difficult to draw a distinct or consistent picture 
from them. 

Nothing has been said so far as to those who questioned the 
Second Coming (2 Pet. iii.). The passages quoted in the notes 
show that there were some Jewish thinkers of not very dis- 
similar views. But we are also reminded of the teaching of 
Hymenaeus and Philetus (2 Tim. ii. 17, 18), “who concerning 
the truth have erred, saying that the resurrection is past 
already.” Similar to this is the doctrine attributed in an early 
book, the Acts of Paul, to Demas and Hermogenes, that “the 
resurrection has already taken effect in our children (ze. that in 
our children our own life is perpetuated) and that we rise again 
by attaining to the knowledge of the true God.” That is a 
view not unknown to philosophers of our own days. We cannot 
wonder that all such teachings should have been strongly con- 
demned by the first preachers of Christianity, when we consider 
their probable effect either upon men who had been always 
brought up to look for a day of reckoning, or upon those who 
had just been assured that such a day was coming, and coming 
shortly. The sudden removal of such an incentive to watchful- 
ness and sobriety would in the large majority of cases be highly 
mischievous, and we see from his concluding words that the 
author of 2 Peter regarded the matter from that point of view, 
“Seeing then that these things are to be destroyed, what 
manner of men ought you to be in holy conversation and godly 
life ?” 
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MANUSCRIPTS AND VERSIONS. 


Of the Greek manuscripts written in uncial letters!, which 
contain the Catholic Epistles including 2 Peter and Jude, the 
three oldest give us the complete text, viz. 

& Sinaiticus, at Petersburg: Ivth century. 

A Alexandrinus, at the British Museum: vth century. 

B_ Vaticanus, at Rome: tvth century. 

Besides these 

C Codex Ephraemi rescriptus, at Paris, vth century, 
contains the greater part of the text ; 

K Mosquensis, at Moscow, 1xth century ; and 

L_ in the Biblioteca Angelica at Rome, 1xth century (late), 
are complete ; 

and P  Porfirianus Chiovensis, at Kief, 1xth century, is nearly 

complete. 

Investigation of the “cursive” or minuscule manuscripts is 
still progressing. A recent editor of the text of our two Epistles 
(J. de Zwaan, Leiden, 1909) appears to distinguish four im- 
portant groups, each headed by a single manuscript, which I will 
enumerate : 

13. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale Gr. 14: 1x—xth cent. 

27. London, British Museum, Harleian MS. 5620: xvth 
cent, 

214. Lambeth Palace Library 1182: x11—xu1th cent. 

100. Moscow 334: xith cent. 

Of ancient Versions into other languages the most important 
for our purpose are 

I. The Old Latin, z.e. the Latin version or versions anterior to 
the revision made by St Jerome. The principal remains of this 
for our Epistles are in 

(a) The Palimpsest of Fleury, Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale 
(Latin, 6400 G) of the vth century, which contains 
2 Pet. i. 1 to ii, 7. 

1 4.e, roughly speaking, in capitals. Such manuscripts are classed 
by themselves as belonging to an earlier period than those which are 
in cursive or minuscule letters, i.e. in ordinary running hand. The 


“uncials” are distinguished by letters of the alphabet, the “ cursives” 
by numerals. 
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(b) The Freising fragments at Munich of the vith century, 
containing 2 Pet. i. 1—4. 

(c) The passages quoted in two collections of Biblical texts 
called the Speculum Augustini and the Speculum 
Pseudo-Augustini. 

(d) Quotations made by Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari in 
Sardinia, who died in 371. 

II. The Philoxenian Syriac Version, made for Philoxenus, 
bishop of Mabug or Hierapolis, about 508. This was the first 
rendering into Syriac of our Epistles. 

III. The revision of this made by a successor Thomas of 
Harkel (Heraclea), about a century later and called the Hark- 
lensian. 

IV. The Egyptian or Coptic Versions, namely the Lower 
Egyptian, formerly called Memphitic, now usually Bohairic, and 
the Upper Egyptian (in a different dialect), formerly called 
Thebaic, now Sahidic. The former is complete, the latter 
fragmentary. 


CoRRUPTIONS IN THE TEXT OF THE Two EPISTLES. 


The Greek text of both these Epistles contains some doubtful 
passages. The text of the N.T. differs from that of classical 
authors in this, that we have so many copies, versions and 
quotations from it going back to a very early date, that there 
are very few places in which we are justified in saying that the 
text is corrupt, and in calling in the help of conjecture to restore 
it. But both in 2 Peter and in Jude there are such places. 

(1) The first is in 2 Peter iii. 10 cai yp cal ra ev adr épya 
etpeOnoera. This is the reading of the two earliest Greek MSS. 
& and B and of the later uncials KP as well as of one of the 
Syriac versions. The older Egyptian version (called Sahidic) 
reads ovx etpeOjoera. The second-best uncial as we may call 
it (A) and another (L) with two versions reads xaraxajoera, 
another good uncial (C) ddavicOjcovra. Later MSS. (followed 
by our Received Text) give xavénoera or kataxavOjcovra. The 
Latin Vulgate omits the clause. 
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The words as they stand do not yield a right sense: that is 
certain. We need instead of cipeOjoerae a word which shall 
mean “destroyed” in some form. The simplest way of mending 
the passage is to insert ovy as the Sahidic version does: and 
this may after all be the right solution. The negative may 
have been omitted by the writer himself or by his first copyist. 
The phrase ovx etpeOjva in a similar connexion may be illus- 
trated from Apocalyptic writings. Thus Daniel xi. 19 has: kcal 
mpookowet Kal meceira Kal ovx evpeOnoera. Rev. xvi. 20 kal 
maca vnoos épuyev, Kal dpn ovx evpéOnoay (cf. xil. 8 ovde Tés0s5 
evpéOn avr@v ere ev TH ovpav@)* XVill. 14 kal mavra Ta irrapa Kat 
Ta Aapmpa aGre@dero ard Gov, Kal ovKEérL ov py ad’Ta evpHoovOLY 
(this being a periphrasis for the passive): xviii. 21 BAnOnoera 
BaBvAoy...ckai od pr evpeOH ere: xx. 11 evyev H yn Kal ovpavos, 
kal Toros ovy evpéOn aitois. Compare also the passage quoted 
from the Sibylline Oracles in the note on this verse. A passage 
from the “Second Epistle of Clement,” quoted in the Note on 
the Destruction of the World by Fire (p. 35), gives ground for 
another suggestion. 

Another way, very simple in itself, but producing a very forced 
turn of language, is to read the sentence as a question (Weiss), 
“the earth and the works that are therein, shall they be found?” 

The other readings of the MSS. kxaraxavdnoera and the like 
give the right sense, but do not in any way account for the 
presence of ctpednocera. This must be the oldest reading: it 
could not have been changed into any of the others. 

Other conjectures which are worth mentioning are 

punoera or some compound of it (Hort), 
apOnoera, 

mupwOnoerat. 

BpacOncera, De Zwaan (1909). 

Another, not, I think, recorded in print, was suggested by the 
late Henry Bradshaw, and is worth recording, ra ev airy épya 
dpya etpeOnoerar. 

(2) In Jude 5 “I wish to remind you...6rv Kupuos (or ‘Inaods) 
hadv 2k ys Alydmrov caaas Td Sevrepoy Tovs px) murrevoavTas 


” 
ama \ecev. 
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Kvpwos is read here by SC and the mass of later copies. 
"Incois by AB, five cursive MSS., the Latin, Egyptian, Ethiopic 
versions and several Fathers. 6 6eds by another small group. 
*Inoois is the “best attested” reading in the view of Hort, but 
“can only be a blunder.” His explanation is interesting. It is 
that the original text had 

6TIO AaON, etc., 
that the letters orio were wrongly read as otic (ic being the 
universal early abbreviation for “Incovs) and also perhaps as 
otikc (abbreviation for Kvpvos). 

(3) In Jude 22, 23, is the hardest passage of all. Let us first 
take the reading of the Received Text and Authorized Version. 

kal ods ev edectre Stax ply opevot 
ods dé ev PoB@ walere ex TOU mupds apma{ovTes, piTodVTES Kat 
Tov a0 THS Tapkds €oTA@pEeVOY xLTOVA. 

Then the text of Tischendorf and Tregelles (which is that of 

the “Alexandrine” MS., A) 
kal ovs pev edéyyete Suaxpiwopéevous 
ods be cafere €x Tupds dpmatovtes 
ods Se edeaTe Ev POBa, picodvTes K.T.X. 

Then that of Westcott and Hort (which is that of the Vatican 
MS. B): 

kat ods pev eeare Svaxpwopévous ca ere ex mupds dpmdtovres 
ovs de eheare ev PoBa, pucodvyTes x.T.A.1 

To these we must add: 

N ods pév edeare Sax pivopévous 
ovs d€ ca tere Ex mupds dpmatovres 
ods dé eeare ev PIBe, pucodvres K.T.r. 
(z.e. as A, but with eXeare for éXéyyere in the first clause), 
C ods pev eéeyxere Stax pivopéevovs 
ods d€ cdfere €k mupds dpmadgovtes ev PdB@ pucodvres. 


1 De Zwaan, II Petrus en Judas (1909), reads obs pév édeGre 
* Svaxpivopevous™, ods dé €x mupds dpragere *év PbBw*, and apparently 
regards the marked words as interpolations. 
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In these various texts one principal difference is that some 
(AN) give three clauses, others (textus receptus, BC) only two. 

The Latin, Egyptian, Ethiopic and Armenian versions have 
three clauses, Clement of Alexandria two. The Syriac versions 
agree with him. 

The text of B is very awkward: we must translate it thus: 

And those on whom you have compassion as waverers, save, 
snatching them from the fire: but on others have com- 
passion in fear, ete. 

That is, we must take the first ots as a relative pronoun and 
the second as a demonstrative; and the first éAeare as indicative 
and the second as imperative, 

Hort’s suggested remedy is to omit the first édedre and render 
“and some who are waverers save...but on others have com- 
passion in fear, etc.” 

It is almost as simple to suppose that ots (dé) has dropped out 
after diaxpwopévous, which ends with the same letters. And it is 
rather difficult to account for the presence of édéyyere. 

On the whole, if a satisfactory interpretation of the words can 
be given, I incline to agree with Mayor in adopting the text of A, 
which keeps éAéyyere and gives three clauses}, 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 
The Apocalypse of Peter. 


Since my account of this Apocalypse (pp. xxvi—xxvill) was 
printed, more light has been thrown upon it by the discovery of 
a large portion of the text in an Ethiopic version. Particulars of 
this will be found in a series of articles by me in the Journal of 
Theological Studies for 1910-11 (vol. x11.). In the new portions 
there are two passages which recall 2 Peter. One is a description 
of the final fire, upon which great stress is laid; the other relates 
an appearance of Moses and Elias on the Holy Mountain and the 


1 The threefold division is supported, perhaps, by the Didache, 
see p. XXxvili. 
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utterance of a voice from Heaven. The relation of this section 
of the Ethiopic to the Greek text described on p. xxvi has yet to 
be determined. The fact that both in 2 Peter and in the Apoca- 
lypse there is mention of a scene on the Holy Mountain, and of 
a voice from Heaven, is noteworthy. 

I may add that I now incline to the view—previously enter- 
tained by more than one critic—that the Greek fragment is 
really a portion of the Gospel of Peter, which had incorporated, 
with some changes, a large section of the Apocalypse; the 


latter having been already current for some time as a separate 
book. 


The Apocalypse of Baruch. 


Another early writing, I have recently noticed, has some 
notable coincidences of language with 2 Peter. This is the 
Apocalypse of Baruch}, a book of considerable length and great 
interest, which exists in a complete form only in a Syriac 
version. It is Jewish, not Christian, in origin, and the latest 
date assigned to it in its present form is 1380 a.p. The portion 
of it which contains the coincidences I have referred ‘to is the 
concluding section (chapters lxxvill.—lxxxvil.), which gives us 
the text of an Epistle addressed by Baruch to the nine and a half 
tribes who had been deported across the Euphrates in the First 
Captivity. 

The resemblances I have noted are these : 

Ixxvui. 2. The greeting “ Mercy and peace.” 
» 5. Wherefore I have been the more careful to leave 
you the word, of this epistle before I die 
(2 Pet. i. 12, 18). 
» 7. For if ye so do these things, He will continually 
remember you (2 Pet. i. 10). 

In what follows, especially in lxxxiii., there are warnings of the 

coming judgment, and exhortation against worldly thoughts : 
Ixxxiv. 1. Behold, I have therefore made known to you 
these things while I live.,.and I will set 


1 T quote from Dr R. H. Charles’s edition of 1896. 
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before you some of the commandments of 
His judgment before I die. 
’ Ixxxv. 8. Again moreover the Most High also is long- 
suffering towards us here (2 Pet. iii. 9). 
» 9. Before therefore judgment exact its own...let us 
prepare our soul (2 Pet. iii. 11). 

The prophet, like the Apostle, has been warned of his speedy 
departure from this world, and it is possible that the passages 
I have quoted are only accidentally similar to the phrases in 
2 Peter. But they deserve to be noticed, and further investiga- 
tion may show that there is a real connexion between the two 
writings. 
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avyn Tov Oeod nuov Kal cwtihpos “Inood Xpiatod: 
/ € a \ > n 
2vapus buiv Kal elpyvn mArAnOvVOcin ev émuyrecer TOO 
Geod Kai “Incod tod Kupiov huav, 2@>s TavTa Hiv THs 
f / > ial \ \ \ \ > me 
Oeias Svvdwews adTov Ta mpos Conv Kal evoéBesav Se- 
/ \ me , a a 
Swpnmevns Sia THs emuyvm@aews Tod KadécavTos mas 
Py \ 86 Ne hes a 4§ i pak 3 \ / \ / CA 
wa dons Kai apeths, *6 dv Ta Timea Kal péyioTa Hiv 
émrayyéApata Sedwpntat, iva dia ToUTwY yévnabe OBeias 
7 an n 
Kovavol picews, atropuyorTes THS Ev TH KOTpWM ev érrL- 
6 / 6 lal 5 \ > SN fal be yy cal 
vpia pOopas. *Kal avTo TovTO 6€ onovdny Tacay 
TapevoeveyKavTes eTeyopnynoate ev TH TiaTEer Kuov 
\ A A a a 
THY apeTny, ev dé TH apeTH THY yvoow, Sév be TH 
/ \ a 
yore. THY eyxpdretav, ev Sé€ TH éyKpatela THY UT: 
, > be a € ip. 3 > EB Fan. be a 
povny, ev b€ TH vropovyn thy evoéBerav, “év bé TH 
2) / \ / 24 A A Pe X; 
evocBeia THY piradedoiay, év de 7H piradedrdia Thy 
lal \ lal ig / / 
ayarny’ ®TadTa yap tpiv UrdpxovTa Kal TEovalorTa 
ovk apyovs ovdée axaprrous Kablatnow eis THY Tod 
9 e \ \ 
@ yap pi) 
a ie 
mTapecti Tadta, Tupros éoTw puaTdvov, AnOnv ra- 
Bov tod Kabapicpod TOY Tahal avToD apwapTLOr. 
n M4 7 lal 
19$45 padXov, adeAhot, cmovddcate BeBatav buav tTHv 
lol la) r) a \ la) 
KMjow Kal éxkroynv qoveicOas’ TadtTa yap TovodyTes 
/ 
ov pn) TTalonté Tote: “MovtTws yap TAovoiws éLXo- 
fA) / et € yy 8 > \ ah: aN, / 
pnynOnceras byiv % elcodos eis THv aiwviov BacidreLav 
Tov Kuplov Huayv Kal cwrTHpos ‘Inood Xpictod. 
2 Peter A 


kupiov nav “Inood Xprotod ériyywow" 
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f cr / © 4 
12Aio werrjow ael Uuads UTropimyncKe TEpt TOV- 
> f > a / 
Tov, KalTrep eldoTas Kal eoTNpLypevoUs ev TH Tapoven 
bs Lg 13 i 6e id lal 29% of > \ > 4 
arnbeia. Bdixaroy S€ Hyodpar, Eh GooV Eipl Ev TOUT@ 
fal 4 / ig a > e / 14 > \ 
TO oxnvapati, Sueyelpe tuas ev Uropvyncer, “eid@s 
5 UG lol , 's 
bre Taxywn éoTw 1 aroGects TOU TKNV@MATOS pMoU, 
c A la) \ f f 
Kalas Kal o KvpLos nuav “Incots Xpioros &djdwcév 
\ a \ 
por’ Mamovddow S€ Kai ExdoTtoTe Exe Uuas peTa THY 
> aes a 5 \ / / a fa) 16. \ 
éuny &Eodov tHv TovT@Y wYAwnY Trove Oat. ov yap 
cecodiopévors pvGos eEaxodovOjcarvtes eyvwpicapev 
a fa) a fal la / 
bpiv tv TOD Kupiov nua@v Incod Xpictod Siva Kat 
, / “~ 
mapovalav, adr’ érromTa yevnGévtes TIS Exelvou pmeya- 
/ 17 \ \ \ fal A \ \ \ 
AELOTNTOS. AaBov yap Tapa Geod Tatpos Tiny Kal 
d0Eav hoviis évexOelons av’T@ Tordade bd TAS peya- 
fal f c , e 
Nompetrovs So—ys “O vids wou oO ayarnTos pou ovTOS 
> by a 2 \ 280 18 \ / \ \ 
eat, eis dv ey@ evdoxnoa,— Sxal tavTny thy doviy 
Huets HKovoamev €E€ ovpavod éveyOeicay oly avTe dvTES 
> Lal € / v 19 \ y” , B B / \ 
ev TO Gayl dpe. “Kai éxouev BeBarotepov Tov mpody- 
TLKOV NOYOV, @ KAAWS ToLeiTe TpocéyovTEs ws AVYVO 
a U =. 
daivovts év avypnp@ ToT, Ews ob Auépa SLavyacn 
\ a ) / > a Bi to « 20 a 
Kal pwopopos avateidryn év Tats Kapdiats buav: ™rodTO 
TpaTov ywwokovTes StL Taca TpohyTteia ypadhs idias 
> / > / 21 > x, / > , 
émikvoews ov yivetat, “ov yap Oerpate avOpwrov 
? / / / > \ £ \ tS ¢e /, 
nvéxOn mpopnteia toté, ara TO Tvevpatos aylov 
/ > / > \ fal bd 
hepouevor €XaAnoav aro Oeod avOpwrrot. 
> \ x a a fal 
2 VEyévovto b€ Kai wevdorpophra: év TS AAG, OS 
‘ > ig a y / ~ f 
Kal €v viv Egovtar YrevdodiddoKanrot, oltives Tapeiod- 
€ / ’ 
Eovow aipéoces aT@deias, Kal Tov ayopdcavta av’tovs 
, ’ / na 
SeomotTny apvovpevor, erayovtes éavTois Taxywiy dro- 
\ \ lal a 
Nevav’ *Kal Todd! €EaxorovOnocovaw avTay Tals aoer- 
/ > a € € \ lel % 
ryelass, Al OYC 7 000s THS AANBelas BAACHHMHOHCETAI* 2xa} 
> f a / ig lal 2 / 
€v TrEoveEia TAAGTOLS Adyos Duds ewrropevcorTat’ ols 
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\ / + > ? tal Son € ’ , > = > 
TO Kplua EXTTANAL OVK apyEl, Kal ) aTo@AELA aAUTaV Ov 
/ 4 > \ a @ \ > } € , ? 
vuotater. “ei yap o Geos ayyéXov duaptnoavTwy ovK 
> / lal / 
epelaato, adXa cetpois Cidov taptapwoaas Trapédwxev 
= / ¥; 
is Kpiow THpoUMEvOUS, °Kal apyalov Koapov ovK épel- 
> an 
gato, ad\Aa dySoov Noe Sixatoctvns knpuxa épiraker, 
\ / a pa 
KaTaKkAvopoy Koopm aceBav émakas, *Kal modes Y060- 
pov kat Vouoppas teppocas Katéxpwev, vrodeuypa 
f >! 7 
PeANOVTMOV aveBéow TeOeiKas, ‘Kal Sikavov AwT KaTa~ 
/ fol lal 
Movoupevoy wre THS TOV aDécpav ev acgedyeia ava- 
a > / 8 / \ b| > a i 
otpopyns épvcato,— *Bréupatt yap Kal akon dikaLos 
3 lal > ’ lal (4 / > id / / 
EVKATOLK@Y eV avTots nuépav EE Huépas uxny dixalay 
? id Ba 2 / 9 7 / ? lal > 
avomows épyous éBacavilev,— *oidev Kupios evoeBeis éx 
an \ \ / 
metipacpov piecOar, adixous dé eis Huepav Kploews 
/ an 10 if Q\ \ > id \ 
Koralouévous Typeiv, udduota O€ Tovs OTricw capKOS 
5) > tA lal HA \ , 
év émiOupia piacpod Tropevopéevous Kal KUpLOTATOS KaTa- 
lal / > / / ye 
ppovovvtTas. Torpntai, avOades, dofas ov Tpéumovow, 
ms se \ fi 
Bracdhnmodvres, “érrov ayyerou toyvi Kai duvaper pet- 
> f ’ n \ / 
foves dvtes ov dépovow Kat avrov [rapa Kupie] 
/ 
Bracg¢npmov kpicw. 
/ ? nr 
vnpéva puatka eis Gdwow Kal POopar, év ols ayvoodow 
a a a 2 on \ / 
Brachnpotvtes, ev Th pOopa avTav Kai pOapnoovra, 
\ ipo S \ ¢ / \ 
Badicovpevor pucOov adsxias’ nOovny ayovpevow THY 
} \ n ? n ? 
év nuepa tpudny, oridor Kal popor evtpupavtes €v 
lal lal i C4 rn , 
Tails admdtats avTav cuvevwxovpevor viv, “opOar- 


0 m 
ovToL Oé, @S GAroya Coa yeyer- 


povs eyovtes pertovs povyartioos Kal aKxataraorous 
¢ / / \ > / O/ 
dwaptias, SedkedfovTes uyds aornpixtous, Kapdiav 
Ui Le 
yeyupvacpéevny mrcoveEias ExovTes, KaTapas TEéKVA, 
Ueatadelrovtes evOeiay odov érravnOncav, éEaxonXov- 
al n nr a \ \ \ 
Oncavtes TH 050 TOD Badadp Tod Bewp bs pucbov 
/ 
aduxias jnyarnoev MéreyEw bé Exyev idias Tapavopias. 
U n / 
bmotkigiov adpwovov év avOpdrov avy pleyEapevov 
A 2 
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fal . f 
éx@Avoev THY ToD Tpodyntov tapadpoviay. ‘ovTot 
€ / 
elowy nya avudpoe Kal ouixrat UO Aaidatros éNav- 
vouevat, ols 0 Coos TOD cKOTOUS TeTHPHTAL. MuTEpoyKa 
\ , s 8 f > > fay / 
yap pmaravotntos PUeyyopuevor derealovow ev emiOvpiats 
gapkos acedyelars Tos dALyws aTrodevyovTas Tos ev 
mrdvn avactpepopévous, érevGepiay avtois érayyer- 
t etn A G t a ra e ! 
Aopevot, avTot SodAoL UrapxovtTes THS POopas’ w yap 
Tis HrTnTaL, TOUTM SedovrAwWTaL. ~Ei yap atroduyovTeEs 
Ta piagpata TOU KOomou ev Erruyv@ce TOD KUplov Kal 
awthpos Inood Xpictod tovtas b€ radu €uTdaKévTes 
HTTOVTAL, yéeyovev aUTO’s Ta ExyaTa YElpova THY TpPe- 
tov. “xpeirtov yap nv avtots pn éreyv@xKévar THY 
oSov ths Suxavocvyns  émuyvodow wbTocTtpéas éx 
THs Tapadodeions avtois aylas evToAns’ “oupBéBnxev 

a an > a e ' 2 ' 4 
avtTois TO THS aAnGods Tapoimias KYwn Emictpéyac éml 
» 1 Fe 
TO TMON €Z€pama, Kat “Ts Noveapévy eis KuALcpOV Bop- 
Bopov. 
‘ v > / a 
3 Tarn 78, ayarntoi, Sevtépav tpiv ypadhw 
, a 
émustoAny, év als Sveyeipm vuov ev vropvnoes trv 
eihuxpivh Sidvotav, "wynoOjvar TOY TpoEeLpNnuévov Pyud- 
\ a ; a a a 
TWV UTO TOY aylwy TpOdNTeV Kal THS TOV aTroTTON@Y 
a ? a a / a rn lal 
buav evtodAs TOD Kuplov Kal cwTHpos, *TodTO TpwToV 
ywe@oKovtes STL éhevoovTAaL em eoydT@V TOV huepav 
PS , a 2 a / 
€v euTravymovn eumaixtar Kata Tas idias émiOupias 
avTa@v Topevopevor *kat Néyovtes lod éotiy  émrary- 
/ ial / ’ A 
yedia TS Tapovaias avtod; ag’ Hs yap of ratépes 
> / / lA 
exoumnOnoar, Tavta ovtws Svapéver aT’ apyas KTicews. 
5d, fal / \ b] \ a 6é ov , \ > 
avOavet yap avTovs TodTO Gédovtas STL ovpavoi joav 
y \ a 5 iA oN > & a 
éxtrarat kal yn €& VdaTos Kal dv datos cuvertéca 
Lal lal lal ‘ 
TO TOV Beod Koyo, °Sv dv 6 TéTE KOcMos VSaTL KaTa- 
Xx fal \ > od % 7 € be an > \ x € n lal ’ n 
KAvobeis am@reTo’ ‘ot d€ vO ovpavol Kal ) yh TS avT@ 
& 
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oy TeOnoaupicpévos eiciy mupl Tynpoipevor eis huépav 
Kpicews Kal aTwreias THY aoeBav avOperev. 8\Ry 
dé TovTO 1) AavOavéTw tpyas, ayarnrol, bre pla hpéoa 
Tapd Kypiw @s xidva érn Kal yiAia éTH Gc HMépa pia. 
°ov Bpaduver Kipios ris érayyedias, ds Twes Bpaduthira 
nyodvTAaL, GAA paKpoOupeEl eis buds, pur) BovdAcpevos 
Twas aTodécbar adrAa TayTas Els peTdvOLaY YopHoaL. 
O° HEet 5€ nyuépa Kupiouv ws Kr€érrns, év 9 of ovpavol 
powtnddy TaperevoovtTat, cTowyela S& Kavoovpeva Av- 
Onoerat, Kat yh Kal Ta ev adTH epya etpeOnoerat. 
UTovtav otTws TdavTwY AvO"éVMY ToTaTOds Sel UITdp- 
yew [tpas] év adyias dvactpopais Kal evoeBelacs, 
Parpocdoxavtas Kal omevdovtas THY Tapovalay THs 
Tod Oeod npépas, dv Hv oYpanol mupovmevor AvOncovTat 
Kal oTovxyela Kavoovpmeva THKETAI’ Kainoyc dé OYpAaNoyc 
KAl TAN KAINHN KaTa TO érrayyeApa avToD mpocdoKaper, 
év ols SuKatocvyvn KaToLKel. MAL, ayarnrol, 
TavTa mpocdoxavTes oTovddcaTe doTiNoL Kal apw- 
MNToL avT@ evpeOjvar ev eipjvyn, Kal THY Tod KUpiov 
Hav paxpoOupiav cwTnpiay nyciabe, KaOas Kal 0 aya- 
mntos nuav aderdods Latros kata tHhv Sobcicav avT@ 
copiav éypaev vpiv, “ws Kal év Tdoas émtaTonais 
Aarov év avtais wept todTarv, év ais éotly Svcvonta 
Tia, @ of awabeis Kal aoTHpiKTo. aTpEBODEW ws Kal 
Tas NowTas ypadhas pos THY idiav ad’Tav amaddeay. 
ues odv, ayamntol, mpoywwoKortes pudrdocecbe 
iva ph TH TOV ADéopov TrdYN cUVaTTAaYOévTES eKTE- 
ante Tov idiov atnpiypod, Bav&avete Sé ev yaprte Kal 
yvooet TOD KUplov nudav Kal owThpos "Incod Xpicrtod. 
avT@ 7) d6£a Kal viv Kal eis t)uépav aidvos. 


IOYAA 


fal lal lal \ \ Ff, 
VTovsas “Incod Xpictod S0dXos, aderdos 8€ *laxw- 
Bou, Tots év Bed tratpi Hyatnuévors Kat Inood Xpiot@ 
a lal \ ¥: 
TeTnpnuévois KANTOLS* *€eos Duly Kal EipnYN Kal ayaTn 
arnOuvbein. 
VAyarntol, tacav arrovdny oLovpevos ypadev 
a a fol a yy 
duly wept Ths KowWhS hud@v cwTHnpias avadyKnv Eayov 
a lal a A 
ypawrat buiv Tapaxadav éeraywviferOar TH amak Ta- 
U lal / / 
pab0oeian tots aylous Ticte. ‘*rapecedinoav ydp 
tives avOpwTot, oi TadaL TPOYyEeypaupévot Eig TODTO TO 
Kpiua, aceBeis, THY TOD Oeod Hudv yapiTa pweTaTLOévTeEs 
eis aoédyetay Kal TOV movov SeoroTHY Kal KUPLOV HuoV 
ai a W4 \ > , bhie a fol 8e ¢ lal 
noovv Xpiorov apvovpevot. Tomvncar dé Las 
UA Os vA / ef / ‘ > a 
Bovropat, eiddotas &rrak mavta, 6tt Kiptos Naov ex yAs 
' / 
Aiyirtov c@aas TO SevTEpov Tovs pr TLieTEvoayTasS 
\ \ 
atr@decev, “ayyéXous TE TOYS MI THPHTAaVYTAS THY éav- 
a > \ y x 3 / Xx y. > / > 
TOV APXV AAA atrorLTOVTAs TO iSLov oiKNTHPLOV Els 
/ U ¢ / 8 al LOL ig \ / A 
Kplow peyarns nuépas Sexpots aidtous bad Copov teTH- 
eh, ree \ Tr \ € \ > 
pnxev’ ‘os Lodoua cal Touoppa cal ai rept adtas 
/ / 
TONES, TOV OmoLovy TpOTTOV TOUTOLS ExTOpYVEVTAaTAL Kal 
, rn > / \ f / a 
aTehGovoa oricw capKkos étépas, mpdKewTar Seiypa 
x > / “A 
mupos aiwviou Sikny bréyovoat. S‘Opoiws pévtot 
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\ a / 
kai ovToe evuTrvatopwevos capKa pév paivovowy, KupLo- 
, n / nr 
TyTa dé aetodcw, Sd-as 8 Brachnpodow. %*O 88 
G a , 7 fal 
Miyata 6 dpyarredoc, ore TH SiaBorw Svaxpivopevos 
/ \ rn / 

Ovehéyeto trepi Tod Mavoeéas codparos, obx érodunoev 
if Fd lal , 
Kpliow émeveyxeiy Bhacdnutas, adda etrrev *Etitimitcat 
coi Kypioc. Otros b€ dca pév od« oldaciw Bracdn- 

fa) oe be fal ¢ A a by / 
povouw, dca b€ dvaikes ws TA Adoya Coa érictayTa., 


év rovtows PUeipovta, 


2h > nN 4 an ¢ a n 

oval avTois, OTL TH 00M TOD 
\ / n n fal 

Kaiv émopevOncav, kal th TwAaVN TOD Baraap picbod 

> if \ lal > f Qn \ > / 

eeyvOnoav, Kai TH avTiroyia tod Kopé am@ndovrro. 
a e va a , 

2odtoi elow of év Tals ayatrats buav omidddes our- 

/ > t c ' 

evmyovpevolt, apoSws €EdyTOYC TMOIMAINONTEC, vedérar 

BA ¢ \ 3 / t LA 

avudpot UTd avéuwv rapadhepopevat, Sévdpa POivoTTa- 


jy: 
Beywata 


\ ” \ > / 3 , 
pwa adkapra bis amobavovta éxpilwbévra, 
BA / > J S c n > / 
aypia Oaracons éradppifovta tas éavtoy aicyvvas, 
aorépes TAavHATat ols 0 Coos Tod aKdToVs els ai@va 
TETHPNT AL. 1 Earpodytevaey € Kal TovTous &BSo- 
pos do “Adau ‘Evey réywov “Id0d HAGeN Kypioc én 
APIAIC MYPIACIN ayTOY, arouoat Kpiow KaTa TavTwV 

? n tal 
Kal édéyEas mavtTas Ttovs aceBeis mepl TmavTwy TeV 
épyov aceBelas avToy ov noéBnoav Kal Tepl TavTwY 
TOV TKANPOY Ov éMadnoav KaT avTOD dyapTwrol ace- 

a e / \ 

Bets. WOtroL eiowy yoyyvoTat, mEeurpipmotpot, KaTAa 
lal \ / fal 
Tas émiOuplas avT@Y TopEvopEvot, KAaL TO TTOMA avTaV 
Ae / / / >’ /, / 
Aare’ UrépoyKa, Oavpalovres TpocwTa whedias yapw. 

IT ueis 5é, ayarnrol, wyncOnte TOY pnuatwov TOV 

Tpoelpnuevov TO TOV aTOTTOAWY TOD KUplov NUaV 

n n lal > / / 
"Inood Xpictod* ore EXeyov byiv ’Em’ éoxatou xpo- 

» n \ a / 
vou écovtat éumatkta, Kata Tas éavTa@y émiOupmias 

, fal > a 7 b ¢ > 
mopevopevor TOV aceBecov. OTOL elow oi arrodso- 


pifovres, uxixol, rredua pr exovtes. Tyeis dé, 
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Le lal c = Ul € nr 
aAyaTNTOL, eTOLKOOOMODYTES EAUTOUS TH AYLWTATH UMOV 
U \ > 
miorel, év TvevpaTtl ayiw Tpocevxopevol, ™éavTous EV 
ayarn Oeovd thpnoate tmpocbexouevot TO EhEos TOU 
lal na nr \ 
kuplov juav “Incod Xpictod eis Conv aidwov. Kat 
ods pév éXedte Svaxpivouevous awCeTE Ek TYpOC ApTId- 
93 8 be 2 lal b / lal \ \ ? \ 
zontec, “ods dé edeaTe Ev HOB, fulcodYTES Kal TOV aTrO 
THS TAPKOS ECTIIAWMENON YIT@NA. 
fal / nr . 

*4T@ 6& duvayévw dvdrakar buds amtaicTous Kal 
oTnoat KaTevwrioyv THs SoEns avTOD awamous ev ayad- 
x / 25 fal a na ig na 5 \ 4 | a XG lol 

tage, ™ wovm Oe@ cwripe juaov dia “Inood Xpiotod 

fal s lal ‘ , 

Tov Kuplou nuav Sofa weyadkwovvn Kpatos Kal éEoucia 

RN a a a 
™po TavTos Tov ai@vos Kal viv Kal els TavtTas Tovs 
aidvas’ anv. 


NOTES ON THE SECOND EPISTLE 
OF ST PETER. 


I. 1. ZXtev. This is the reading of the Vatican MS. B, of many 
cursive MSS. and of the Versions: but an important group including the 
uncials SAKLP reads Zuyedy. This latter form occurs in but one 
other passage in N.T., Acts xv. 14, where James the brother of the 
Lord says ‘‘Symeon hath declared unto us,” etc. It is the Hebrew 
form of the name, while Ziuwy would pass muster among Greeks and 
Latins: Simo, derived from oiuéds simus (snub-nosed), occurs as a 
slave-name in the plays of Plautus and Terence. 

Simon, then, is the commoner form of the name, and, if it were the 
original reading here, one cannot see why Symeon should have been 
substituted for it. Westcott and Hort, in deference to the Vatican 
MS., give Simon a place in the text: but, with Mayor and Bigg, 
I venture to prefer Symeon. Its presence here is one of the few 
features which make for the genuineness of the Epistle. It does not 
occur in the spurious Petrine writings, and may be a true reminiscence 
of a habit of the Apostle. 

SovAo0s kal drdcroAos. dofdos stands alone in Jude and James. 
améorodos alone in 1 Pet.: dodX. and am. together in Rom. Tit. 

Tois lodtipoyv piv Aaxotow mloriy év Sikarordyy Tod Veod ypaov kal 
cartypos Incotd Xpictov. 

No local Church is named. 

AaXodor implies that faith is the gift of God (ef. Ro. xii. 3, 1 Co. 
xii. 9), not due to human merit. The author of the Wisdom of Solomon 
speaks of Solomon as having been allotted a good soul (viii. 19 Wuy7s 
é\axov ayabjs) : not an ‘ orthodox ” thought. 

iodtipov piv. ‘ Conveying the same privileges to you as it does to 
us (the Apostles).”” The word has a civic sense: cf. a passage quoted 
by Field (and others) from Josephus (Antiquities xii. 3. 1) év ary TH 
pntporbde. ’Avrioxela modsrelas avdrov’s ilwoe Kal Tots evorKxiobetow 
lcoriwous amwédete Maxeddot cal “EXAnor. Cf. Tit. i. 4 kowny mlorw. 
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év Stxatocivy. Best taken with lcériov. The equality is due to 
the justice of God, who makes no distinction between the Apostles 
and the rank and file of the Church. 

Tov Gcod hav Kal owripos I. X. Are both God the Father and 
God the Son spoken of here, or is the Son alone intended? Probably 
the latter: for note that the two substantives eds and cwr7p have but 
the one article: and that in three other places in this Epistle we 
have the phrase rod xuplou judy Kal cwrfpos I. X., viz. i. 11, ii. 20, 
iii. 18: also in ili, 2 rod xuplov x. cwrnpos: in all of which the 
kUptos and cwrjp must apply to one person. It would thus be in 
accordance with our author’s habit to join the 6eds and cwr7p here. 

On the other hand, in v. 2, if we accept the reading of most 
authorities we have a distinction made between the Father and the 
Son, in the words rod 60d kal ’Incod rod xuplou judy. And the direct 
connexion of 6eds with Incots Xpiords has no certain parallel in N.T. 

Yet, in the second century, Ignatius, in the preface to his letter to 
the Ephesians speaks of Jesus Christ as 6 #eds 7uav: and his date is 
near that which we assign to 2 Peter. 

2. xdpis iptv Kal elprvn wAnOvvGe(n. Identical with the saluta- 
tion in 1 Pet. i. 2. ydpis and elp#yn without the verb are the rule in 
the Pauline salutations. See on Jude 1. Jude has the verb but 
differs in the substantives. 

év ertyvéoe. For a very full treatment of this word see Dean 
Robinson’s excursus in his Comm. on Ephesians. 

Grace and peace will be increased as the knowledge of God grows. 

Tod Beod kK. Inood rod Kupiov rjpev. This is the reading of most 
MSS.: but the uncial P, some important Latin MSS., and some good 
cursives omit rod @eod cal Inood, giving merely tod kuplov judy or 
T Kemp 1. X. 

There is some reason for preferring the shorter form, since the 
phrase is one which was much more likely to be expanded than 
abbreviated : but the weight of authority is difficult to resist. Itis a 
very odd feature that the Sahidic version leaves out the whole verse. 

3. os. It is a question whether we ought to place a comma or a 
full stop immediately before this word. If a comma, then we must 
take this sentence with the preceding one and translate, ‘‘ May 
grace and peace be multiplied, etc....(as it surely will) seeing that 
His divine power has given, etc.” and come to a full stop at the 
end of v. 4. If a full stop, we must render thus, ‘‘ Seeing that His 
divine power has given, etc....you must give all diligence, etc.” 
The next full stop will then be at the end of v. 5. It is, however, 
awkward in this case to give a proper sense to the words kal avro TodTo 
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dé inv. 5. They are better suited to the beginning of a Greek sentence. 
I think the comma is to be preferred. 

‘This is a case in which the early MSS., devoid of punctuation, do - 
not help us. 

Gel Sivapis does not occur elsewhere in N.T., but is very common 
in philosophical writings. It is also found (along with several other 
coincidences of language with 2 Peter) in an inscription of Stratonicea 
in Caria, mentioned in the Introduction (p. Xxv, note), 

The divine power has supplied us with all that is needed for life 
and godliness (fw is probably life in this world, not in the next) 
by means of the knowledge of Him who called us by His own glory 
and excellence. Probably us means the Apostles. Christ called them 
to Him by showing them His glory (as at the Transfiguration), and 
His dperj, His inner perfection, in His life and teaching. Thus, if 
the readers of the Epistle come to know Him, they will be in a 
position to live soberly and godly in this present world. 

Sua Sd—ns kK. dperis. So BKL and a few other authorities; NACP 
and most versions read idiq d6é) x. dperj. A majority of editors 
(including the most recent) prefer the latter reading. 

dpery is rare in N.T. It only occurs in 1 Pet. ii. 9 drws ras dperds 
éEaryyeldnre Tod éx oxdbrovs buds KadécavTos, Where it may be rendered 
by ‘‘mighty works” or ‘‘praises”: in Phil. iv. 8 e¢ ris dpery Kal 
él Tus Erawos, Tara NoylfecGe: and in verse 5 of this chapter. 

4, 8v ov has been taken in three ways: (1) of ‘‘us” the Apostles, 
(2) of ra pds fwhy Kal edoéBevav, (3) of dd&a xaldpery. This last seems 
by far the best: Christ calls us by His excellence and gives us 
(dedépnrar is active) the promises, which help us to attain likeness 
to Him. 

yévnobe Oelas Kowvwvol picews. Though the author here uses a 
phrase more characteristic of Greek philosophy than of the Bible, 
his meaning is really that of John i, 12 éwxev avrots ékovclay réxva 
Gcod yevéobar. For the phrase compare Plato, Protagoras 322 a o 
dvOpwmos Oelas perécxe molpas. The condition necessary to this par- 
taking of God’s nature is expressed in the next sentence, drogvyérres, 
etc. The corruption consists in lust, and is in “‘ the world.” St James 
(i. 21) and St John (1 Jo. i. 16) speak to the same effect. 

5. Kalatrd rovro 8. The two passages usually quoted to exemplify 
the use of aird rodro are (1) Xenophon, Anab. 1. 9. 21 Kal yap avrd 
roOro obrep abros evexa pliwy @ero detaas, ws ouvepyors Exo, Kal avros 
éreipiro auvepyds Tois plrous Kpdrioros elvat, (2) Plato, Protag. 310 B 
avra Tadra Kal vOv few wapd ce. In both these passages, as in our 
text, the phrase means ‘‘for this very reason.” God has put within 
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your reach the means of participating in His nature: this fact ought 
to incite you to exertion on your side. 

mapecevéykavres. This compound usually has the force of 
“smuggling in, bringing in by stealth’: but it does not seem 
practicable to give it such a meaning here. elopépecBar omovdnv 
without the rapd is, as Mayor shows by a number of examples, 4 
common phrase in later Greek. 

érixopnytjoare. The best English equivalent here is perhaps 
“provide.” The virtues enumerated immediately afterwards are to 
be the contribution of man to meet what God gives. We have the 
verb again in i. 11, and three times in the Pauline Epistles (2 Cor. 
ix. 10 6 émxopnyav orépua Te omelpovre... Gal. iii. 5 6 émtyopnyav 
buy rd rvedua. Col. ii. 19 ray 7d cOua dca TSy APSv...ériyopynyoupmevov 
kal cuvBiBafonevor). 

év. The force of the preposition is not clear. It may import that 
each of the virtues named is to be infused or grafted into that which 
precedes. But the order in which the virtues are set out does not seem 
to bear very strict investigation. The base on which all is founded is 
belief in Christ, and the culmination is love to God and man. The 
intermediate steps, we feel, might admit of variation or addition. 

Hight in all are named: after ric7is comes apery. We may take this 
in the general sense of virtue (our list seems to put some words of 
larger import at the beginning) or give it a more special meaning of 
strength and bravery in the domain of morals. The former is pre- 
ferable. 

6. yvaots. Mayor well compares Joh. vil. 17 édy ris 6é\n 70 
Ona adrod woetv, yvadoerac rept rHs didax7ys. Only, here, the 
knowledge that will come of dper7 is not only knowledge about God, 
but knowledge of Him and of His will. 

éykpareva. Control over self in all matters. 

tropovy. On this St James lays great stress (i. 3, 4 and 12), and so 
does St John in the Apocalypse (e.g. i. 9, ii. 2, 3, 19, etc.). We may 
think of it as meaning to the early Christians two things in particular 
—endurance under persecution, and patient waiting for the Return of 
the Lord. Perhaps the latter meaning was the one more present to the 
writer’s mind: he speaks at length about it in the third chapter. 

evoéBera, like dperj, is so general a word that it is puzzling. We 
have it in 1 Tim. vi. 11, along with other words of this list: dlwxe dé 
dikaoovvny, evoéBevavy, wlarw, aydrny, ’ropuovniy, mpaiirabiav. Our 
author has used it in verse 3, and we shall not be far wrong if we 
render it in both places as ‘‘ godly conduct.” 

7. iraderpla, It is interesting to see how this word has been 
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transformed in meaning under Christian (and Jewish) influences, 
To the Greek proper it meant only the affection of a brother for his 
own actual brother. In a Jewish book (2 Maccabees xv. 14) we find 
the prophet Jeremiah called ¢iAddedpos, because he “prays much for 
the people.” Thus to the Jew, all the nation were beginning to be 
thought of as brethren. In the N.T. no expression is more familiar 
to us than ‘‘the brethren” applied to those who are united in a 
common belief. We are reminded of giAadedpla and dydrn by the 
passage 1 John iv. 20 édy mis etry ’AyarS roy Bedv, kal roy ddedpdv 
avrod muon, WevaTns early. 

With this list cf virtues may be compared (besides 1 Tim. already 
quoted) Gal. v. 22. In the Shepherd of Hermas, written early in the 
second century, is a genealogical tree of virtues which somewhat 
resembles ours: iors, "Hyxpareca, ‘Amdérns, ’Axaxla, Deuvdrns, "Em- 
omen, Ayan. 

8. If these qualities be in you and increase (the idea of growth is 
in meovdgorra) they will indeed prevent you from being either 
inactive or unfruitful in what relates to (or in gaining) the knowledge 
of our Lord. The words ov« dpyovs ode dxaprovs are quoted in the 
Letter of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons (see p. xviii). 

9. On the other hand their absence makes a man spiritually blind, 
or at least short-sighted. 

puetdafey (the more natural form of the word would have been 
pvwmidrav, cf. uvwrla) means screwing up the eyes in order to see, as 
a short-sighted man does. It limits the word rugdés, and does not 
emphasize it. 

AHOnv AaBwv, etc. He forgets the cleansing of his former sins, 
which took place when he was baptized. A phrase in Heb. i. 3 
combines two of the words used here ‘‘ &’ éavrod kabapiopdv tromnodevos 
Tay dpapriav nudv.”’ Among other passages quoted by Mayor, one 
from 1 Cor. vi. 11 is specially apt: cal radrd rwes re dANG arredovoaabe, 
ada HyidoOnre. The man’s forgetfulness of the cleansing he received 
in baptism paralyses his efforts to put away evil habits. 

10. 86 paddov. With this blessing and this curse in view, you 
should be the more eager to do your part—the part which God aliows, 
and indeed requires from you—in making effective the call which has 
come to you from Him. As Christians you are called and chosen : 
but that fact does not render exertion on your part unnecessary. You 
must walk worthily of the calling wherewith you were called (Hph. iv. 1) 
(where however xAjjors is not parallel to kadéoayros of v. 3 here). 

ro.0ra refers back to the list of virtues. 

od pr mralonré more. St James (iii. 2) says rohdd yap mratouer 
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dravres. Our author does not mean that his readers will be sinless : he 
is thinking of such jinal stumbling as the Psalmist speaks of, “‘ my feet 
were almost gone, my treadings had well-nigh slipped.” Your pro- 
gress will be continuous, he says, and your entrance into the (future) 
kingdom of glory triumphant. Compare the words of Aristides quoted 
on p. xviil. 

11. edooSos would most naturally mean the place of entrance, but 
here, as in Heb. x. 19 and elsewhere in N.T., it clearly means the 
action of entering. 

12. Av. Seeing the great issues which hang upon all this. 

peAArjow del dropipvickev. ‘I shall be about to remind you 
always” is undoubtedly a very awkward phrase. The R.V. gives 
‘J shall be ready always to put you in remembrance,” but from the 
context one would judge that the writer is speaking of something 
which he means to do forthwith. The only parallel in N.T. is 
Matt. xxiv. 6 weddAjoeTE akovew mod€uous...0pare, shy Opoetcbe, where 
the sense seems to be ‘‘ you must be prepared to hear of wars.” 
The difficulty was felt by some authorities (the late uncials KL 
and the late Syriac versions) which give ovx duedijow (adopted by 
the A.V. ‘I will not be negligent”): two Latin authorities have 
the equivalent of oJ meAdjow. There is no old authority for the 
reading which really seems preferable, namely pedjow, suggested by 
Dr Field of Norwich: but it is possible that the Greek lexicographer 
Suidas (or his source) had this passage in mind when he wrote 
MeAHowW, grovddow, dpovticw. Two other lexicographers, Hesychius and 
Photius, give the same interpretation of wedAjow, which is undoubtedly 
a mistake, whether of their own, or of the scribes who copied out their 
works, 

In other places of the N.T. where éuwedhev or wédrer occur (Jo. xii. 6, 
1P. v. 7, Matt. xxii. 16), many MSS. write éwedrev, wédArev. 

€oTnptypévous ev TH Tapovoy dAnOela. mapotcy is not easy to 
interpret satisfactorily. We may render ‘‘ the truth which has come 
to you” as in Col. i. 5, 6 rod edayyedlou Toh mapéyros els duds: but 
els duds is needed: or “the truth which is within your reach,” 
ef. Deut. ‘‘The word is very nigh unto thee.” An interesting suggestion 
is that of Spitta, which would emend the word to rapadodeloy, com- 
paring Jude 3 77) dat rapadobeloy rots dylos rloret. 


13, 14. It is the more necessary for me to remind you, since I 
shall not be long with you. 


éy is here used of the instrument. 
Taxtvi, speedy: we may take it to mean that the change is to come 
soon, and also that it will be sudden and violent when it comes: 
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certainly the former. 6 xacpos Tijs dvadvceds pov édéarnkey says St Paul 
at a similar time, 2 Tim. iv. 6. 

drdoberis rod okynvwpatos. In N.T. the metaphor is employed in 
2 Cor. v. 2—4. The word occurs 1 Pet. iii. 21 capxés darbOeors purrov. 
The verb is common, e.g. dréBevro ra iudria, Acts vii. 58. 

Kabes kal 6 Képtos jpav “I. X. eS Awcév por. We have of course 
an account of one occasion on which our Lord spoke of St Peter’s 
death, and predicted that it would be a violent one (possibly even by 
crucifixion) in Joh. xxi. 18, 19. It has been usual to interpret our 
passage as referring to that. On the other hand, it is urged that the 
point of the prophecy in John is the violent death, while here the 
writer seems to say that he has been told that he is to die shortly. 
There is a famous and ancient legend that St Peter fleeing from the 
Neronian persecution at the instance of the brethren met our Lord 
just outside the gates of Rome, and asked whither He was going 
(Domine, quo vadis?). ‘*I am about to be crucified again” (dvwOev 
pAdAw cravpwOnvac in the oldest form of the story) was the reply: 
and Peter turned back and fulfilled his destiny. The Lord’s words 
here have been variously interpreted. (a) Since you flee I am come 
to be crucified in your stead ; (b) more probably: It is ordained that 
you are to be crucified, and I suffer in the person of all my disciples 
who suffer; (c) the word dyw#ev is not impossibly the origin of the 
story that Peter was crucified head downwards. 

Possibly this legend may have been in the mind of the writer of 
2 Peter. 

15. omovddow S€ Kal éxdorore...‘‘I will take measures (besides 
reminding you while I am alive) that you shall have the means of 
reminding yourselves of these truths whenever you please, after my 
death.” In other words, ‘‘I will leave my teaching with you in 
a permanently accessible form’—in some written work which the 
writer means to provide. What work is meant? Not the Epistle; 
the future orovddow excludes that; and, besides, the context shows 
that the promised work was to be one which would strengthen the 
reader’s belief in the truth of Christianity: it would contain some 
narrative of facts (see v. 16). 

It has been strongly urged that the Gospel of Mark is here meant. 
The probably true tradition of its origin, which goes back to a personal 
disciple of the Lord, John the Presbyter, represents Mark as dependent 
upon Peter for his information, and Clement of Alexandria adds that 
Peter’s hearers at Rome begged Mark to put the substance of the 
Apostle’s discourses into writing, and that the record was subsequently 
confirmed and authorized by Peter. This relation between Peter and 
Mark would justify the expressions in our text. 
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There are other possibilities. If 2 Peter is not the work of the 
Apostle the reference to St Mark’s Gospel is as likely as ever: but we 
can also conceive that another pseudo-Petrine work is meant, e.g. the 
Preaching of Peter (see Introd.) which may very well have contained 
both religious instruction, and also some narrative portions: or, just 
possibly, the Apocalypse of Peter, which contained teaching about the 
mapovola of Christ (see v. 16). 

16—18. Remember that we Apostles had ocular evidence for the 
truth of what we preach to you, for instance at the Transfiguration, 
when we saw the glory and heard the voice. 

pudors eEaxodovOjcavres is one of the phrases common to this 
Epistle and to Josephus’ Preface to the Antiquities of the Jews, § 3, 
of AAXot vomobérat Tots wVOas eLaxodovOjcavtes TOY avOpwrlwy auapTn- 
padtwv els Tovs Oeovs THY alaxuvny weTéGecay. 

cecodiopévots. Not common in the passive. I think Christian 
belief is here contrasted with heathen. 

Sivapw Kal tmapovelay. The power and (second) coming of the 
Lord, cf. Matt. xxiv. 30 épyduevorv...uera Suvduews Kal ddEns mwodrd7js. 

The Transfiguration, immediately afterwards described, was an 
anticipation of the glory of the second coming. 

érdémrat has here practically the same sense as a’rérracin Lue, i. 2. 
It is an interesting word, being that used for those who were admitted 
to the final stages of initiation at Eleusis. For the verb see 1 P. ii. 12, 
iii. 2. 

17. daBdv ydp.... There is an anacoluthon here: \a8uv has no 
verb. It is probable that the writer had intended to complete the 
sentence by writing ¢SeBalwoev rov rpogyrixoy Adyor (in v. 19)—for 
v, 18 is a parenthesis. 

tad. Mayor would read dad, for which the only authorities are 
the Syriac versions and the Latin Vulgate (delapsa a). peyadompetrots 
SdEns, a reverential paraphrase, as Dr Bigg calls it, for God. Similar 
phrases are found in Jewish apocryphal books, e.g. Enoch xiv. 18, 20, 
a lofty throne...and the Great Glory (} d6& 7 weyddn) sat thereon. 
In the Testament of Levi (in the book called the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs) * weyadn dd&a abides in the highest heaven of all. 
Also in the Epistle of Clement of Rome (ix. 2) Let us look steadfastly 
at those who perfectly served 77 weyahorpere? 56én airod. 

“O vids pov 6 ayamnrds pov odTds éotiy, eis dv éyd evSdKnoo. The 
words are reported thus in the Gospels: 

Matt. xvii. 5 ofrés éorw 6 vids mov 6 ayamnros, ev @ ebddKyoa: 
axovere avrod. 

Mark ix. 7 od7és éorw 6 vids mou 6 dyam., dxoveTe abrov. 

Lue. ix. 35 obrds éoruv 6 vids mov 6 éxeheypévos, adroo dKovere, 


. 
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Compare the words at the Baptism : 

Matt. iii. 17 ofrds éorw 6 vids mov 6 dyamnrés, év G evdbknoa. 
Mark i. 11 od ef 6 vids pov 6 dyam., év ool vddKnoa. 

~ Luke iii. 21, identical with Mark. 

The words of the Epistle agree most closely with the form in Matt., 
but stand alone in the position they assign to ofrés éorw, and in giving 
eyo, and els éy. : 

18. év TO dylw dpe. It was the Transfiguration that made the 
mountain holy (Bigg), just as the vision of the Burning Bush made 
that site “holy ground” (Bxod. iii. 5). The “holy hill” par 
excellence of the O.T. is Mount Sion. 

It is interesting to note that the Acts of Peter (see Introd.) make 
St Peter select the story of the Transfiguration as the subject of a 
special discourse, perhaps from a recollection of the passage before 
us; there, too, the phrase holy mountain is used. 

19. Kaléxopey. It is best to connect this sentence with the pre- 
ceding. ‘‘The vision and the voice confirmed, and still confirm to us 
the authority of the prophets.” Other commentators make these 
words the starting-point of a new topic. ‘‘ We Apostles had the 
evidence of the vision: you have what is better, because more per- 
manent—the evidence of Scripture.” 

It is worth noting that both in Peter’s speeches in the Acts 
(ii. iii.) and also in the fragments of the apocryphal but early 
Preaching of Peter, great stress is laid on the evidence of prophecy; 
so also in 1 Peter i. 10—12. 

@ Kados moeire mpooéxovtes. Josephus Ant. x1. 6. 12 again 
has the same phrase, ofs mro:joere Kas ot mpooéxorTes. 

Avxve@ halvovte é&v adxpnpe térw. There are two good instances 
of a similar phrase applied to an individual prophet. Our Lord says 
of John Baptist (Joh. v. 35), He was 6 Avxvos 6 Katdjpevos Kal patyww : 
and in 4 Esdras (2 Esdras of our Apocrypha) xii. 42 the people say 
to Esdras, ‘(thou alone hast survived of all the prophets) sicut 
lucerna in loco obscuro”’ (we no longer possess the book in Greek). 

aixpyp@-. The meaning, dark or dusky, which is undoubted here, 
is not the original one; the word properly means dry and parched. 
The Apocalypse of Peter has our phrase, clearly in the sense of dark : 
“T saw a rérov...avxunporarov, and those in it had their vesture dark, 
oKorewov...KaTa TOV dépa TOU TOToV.” 

os od tpépa Siavydey, ete. Compare the refrain in the Song of 
Solomon, ‘‘ Until the day break and the shadows flee away.” 

hacdédpos dvarel(hy. Mal. iv. 2 speaks of the Sun of righteousness 
arising: in the Benedictus, Luc. i, 79, the Christ is dvarodi ¢& 
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tous: the ancient hymn quoted in Eph. v. 14 says, émiupatoe cor 
6 Xpicrés. These passages (except the last) point to the Second 
Coming as being meant by the dawn of day. But the words in your 
hearts make us think of the expression of our Lord, ‘‘ the Kingdom of 
God is within you.” The writer is addressing people who, though 
Christians, have not necessarily attained to the fullest understanding 
of the Gospel. The language should not be so pressed as to imply 
that it had not even dawned upon them as yet. The study of Scripture 
will be a help to them until God fully enlightens their hearts. 

20. tovtTo mpaTov yweckovTes. The same words recur in ili. 3. 

maoa—ov. Hebraistic for ovdeula. 

tpopytela ypadyns prophecy of Scripture—included, contained in 
Scripture. 

iSlas émiAddoews ov ylverar. Words productive of much dispute. 
The principal meanings assigned to them have been: 

(a) Prophecy is not to be interpreted by private individuals 
apart from the Church. 

(b) It is not to be interpreted by man apart from the Holy 
Spirit. 

(c) Does not come from human ingenuity: is not a successful 
attempt to solve a difficulty, originated by the prophet 
himself. 

(d) It could not be interpreted by the prophet himself. He did 
not always know the meaning of the vision he saw. Daniel 
and Zechariah, for example, ask what it is that is shown 
to them. 

(e) Prophecy is not confined, not subject to, a single inter- 
pretation ; if is capable of many fulfilments besides the 
immediate and local one. 

Something similar is said in iii. 16. Unlearned persons wrest the 
Scriptures to their own destruction. There seems to be in both 
passages a warning against unauthorized interpretation of prophecy. 

The writer goes on here to assign a reason why prophecy is not ddlas 
émudtcews. ‘‘ For it was not at any time conveyed by the will of 
man.” The prophets themselves could not prophesy when and as they 
pleased. If that was the case, how little can you expect to interpret 
their prophecies without God’s help! Note that the aid of Christ 
Himself was required to ‘‘open” the Scriptures to the first disciples 
(Luc. xxiv. 25 etc,, 44 etc.). Thus the warning against private and 
unauthorized exposition of prophecy seems to be most prominent; 
but there may be also contained in the passage the greater truth that 
prophecy is capable of several and ever-widening fulfilments, 
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OeAripare dvOpdzrov is opposed to dd Geos. 

Theophilus of Antioch, in a passage quoted on p. xviii, seems to 
paraphrase this verse, as well as to allude to v. 19. 

umd mveipatos dylov depdpevor, cf. Ocopdpyros, OcodopetcOar, the 
latter verb being often used of prophets by Philo, Justin, etce., quoted 
by Mayor. It may be right to emphasize the absence of the article 
from mvetvua, ‘‘borne by a holy spirit” of wisdom. Cf. Wisdom 
vii. 22. ; 

II. So far we have had but an introduction to the writer’s chief 
topic. Throughout he has had in view the warning of his readers 
against a particular danger: so he has begun by insisting on their 
keeping firm in the right way. Now he begins to enlarge on his special 
subject, leading up to it by the mention of prophecy. The value of 
prophecy, he says, cannot be exaggerated, though its use must be 
guarded. But there was false prophecy in Israel, and false teaching 
is now coming in upon the new Israel. 

It is here also that the writer begins most clearly and continuously 
to use another source, the Epistle of Jude. There have been, in his 
first chapter, resemblances to its language (see Introd.), but from the 
point we have reached the parallels are much closer. 

Wev8orpodytar. The primary force of Wevdo- in pevdorpopfras and 
wevdod.ddoxaho. is not that the prophets and teachers utter what is 
false, but that they are sham prophets and sham teachers—they do 
not deserve the name. But of course the reason why they are so 
called is because they teach what is false. 

év t@ hag, Israel, Aadv Jude 5. 

Tapeodgovew in an evil sense: rapeopépw was used in a good 
sense ini. 5. Cf, wapewaxrovs wevdadérgous in Gal. ii. 4. 

aipéoeis darwAclas. alpeois is used in a neutral sense in Acts, of 
the Sadducees, of the Pharisees, and by an adversary, Tertullus, of 
the Christians : in xxiv. 14 Paul speaks of ri 6ddv ny Néyouow alpeou, 
again not necessarily in an abusive sense. In his Hpistles the thing is 
deprecated. 1 Cor. xi. 18, 19 couples aipéoes with cxlouara : Gal. v. 20 
with dvyooractas, so that it seems equivalent to “schism,” In Tit, iii, 10 
alperckoy dvdpa...rapacrod the context shows that what is meant is an 
opinionated and disputatious person. By the time of Ignatius (110) 
it is clearly used in our sense of heresy. He warns the Trallians 
“to abstain from the noxious herbs of heresy,” and says to the 
Ephesians ‘“‘Among you no heresy dwells.” Here the general meaning 
is put out of doubt by the addition of the word dwXelas, so that it is 
possible to hold that the writer could conceive of aipéoes that were 
not ‘‘ destructive.” 

B2 
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darddeva is a favourite word with our writer, occurring again in this 
verse and in ii. 3, iii. 7, 16. 

kal, emphatic. Even denying. 

Tov Gyopdeavta aitrovs Seomdtynv dpvovpevor, Jude 4. 
The parallel with Jude forbids us to think that the incident of 
Peter’s denial of his Master is referred to. 

dyopdoavtTa. 1 Cor. vi. 20 ayopacbnre yap timijs. Rev. v. 9 
addressed to the Lamb écgayns xal Wyopacas TG Bew ev TES aluarl cov. 

In Acts xx. 28 this purchasing is ascribed to the Father, to whom 
the title decrérns is applied wherever else it is used in N.T. (e.g. 
Lue. ii. 29, Acts iv. 24, Rev. vi. 10). Accordingly, some understand 
Seomrdrns of the Father here, and some of the Son. The phrase in 
Jude is rév povoy Seomdrny kal xipiv judy "I. X., which at first sight 
seems plainly to mean One Person, and that the Son: but there 
again it is pointed out that xpos is one of the words which in such a 
sentence can stand without an article, so that two Persons might be 
meant. I incline to interpret both passages as referring to the Son. 

Note that deoworns and dyopdtew give point to the word dodX\os so 
often used by the Apostles of themselves. 

2. apvotpevor. They deny by their lives that Christ is their Master, 
and also in some cases by their teaching: for many who had grown up 
in the strong Monotheism of the Jews and had accepted Christianity 
to some extent, denied the divinity of Christ. In 1 Joh. ii. 22 we 
read of some who denied that Jesus was Christ. 

éEaxodovOr rove as i. 16. 

Sv ods 7 68ds THs GAnPelas PAacdypndyoerar. This thought, of 
bringing discredit on the Christian name, is not uncommon in N.T.: 
Rom. ii. 23-4, iii. 8, Tit. ii. 5, James ii. 7: ef. Acts xix.9. We know 
that, as a matter of fact, the most ghastly stories of the excesses of 
the Christians were current in Roman society. Though the greater 
part of these tales were due to the fact that Christians met secretly 
for worship, it is possible that the proceedings of the teachers described 
here may have supplied some material that was not fictitious. 

There is a coincidence of language here with the Apocalypse of 
Peter, § 7, of Bracpnuobyres riy odd Tis Stxacocdyns (see below, v. 21), 
and also, as noted on p. xviii, with the Apology of Aristides. 

The ‘‘ way of truth” is a phrase due to Ps. exix. 30. 

3. Kal év mAeovet(a «7.4. A distinguishing mark of the false 
teachers was that they sought to make money: not merely to be 
supported by their hearers, which, as we see from St Paul’s letters, 
was not considered wrong. éuropeverGar is usually to traffic in some- 
thing: not quite so here: ‘‘ you” are the source of profit to them, 
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Tracrrois usually ‘“‘fictitious,” as-of a false accusation: here 
probably the thought is not so much of the falsity of the teaching, as 
of insinuating address: what St Paul in 1 Thess. ii. 5 calls Adyos 
koNaxelas. He mentions mrpédg¢acis mdeovetias in the same place. 

kadar again in iii. 5. 

4sqq. ci ydp o Oeds x.7.d. to the end of v.10. The sentence has 
a different climax to that which we expect. The protasis is, 
roughly, this: ‘‘ Speedy punishment awaits these men. For if God 
did not spare the angels,..,nor the old world at the Flood...nor Sodom 
and Gomorrah,”—the natural apodosis would be, ‘“ He will not spare 
these false teachers.” But asa matter of fact the writer’s thought is 
diverted, when he comes to his second example (of the Flood), to the 
preservation of Noah; and, at his third example, to the saving of 
Lot. And so in his apodosis he puts the saving of the righteous 
from among sinners in the first place, though he does not omit the 
punishing of the wicked. 

Note that his examples vary from those in Jude, who has (1) the 
people saved out of Egypt, (2) the angels, (3) Sodom and Gomorrah, 
The first example in Jude is obscurely expressed, and perhaps this is 
why our writer substitutes another for it. 

Note also the recurrent participial construction : 

Taprapwous mapédwKev...epvrakev—erdéas...rTeppwoas Karéxpwev. 

dyyéov dpaprycdyrey «.7.\. The example is taken from the 
Book of Enoch. See Introd. p. xlvii. 

ceipois {éhov taprapacas mapéS@kev (Jude, Secpots atdtors vd 
Spor rerhpynxev). There is a curious question of reading here: 

ABC have cepots and N oupois: KLP, the Latin Vulgate, the 
Syriac, and one Egyptian version cepals. pots or ceipois means 
pits, specially underground receptacles for the storage of grain. We 
do not find the word in that portion of Enoch which exists in Greek, 
but we read of angels and stars being confined underground in 
wildernesses—in the glens (vdra:) of the earth and in various 
abysses. 

ceipais “chains,” answers to the decuots of Jude, and chains are 
specially mentioned in Enoch; but here again the word cetpal does 
not occur. Both words are uncommon, but cepots is the more 
unusual: cecpats would be an “elegant”? word for chains, and it is 
rather characteristic of our writer to refine the vocabulary of Jude ; 
but in strength of attestation cecpots has the better claim to be adopted. 

Typovpévovs. Another reading KoAafouévous rypetv (the words 
occur again in v. 9) has rather strong attestation (NA, the Latin and 
Egyptian version; against BCKLP). Our author’s style does not 
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forbid us to think that he may have repeated the words just as he 
has repeated otk é¢elcaro in vv. 4 and 5 and xécpos in v. 5. 

5. dpxalov kdcpov. 6 rére xécpos iii. 6. The absence of the 
article here is noticeable: in the next verse again it is absent (7rd)eus 
Lodsuwv «.7.d.). Ecclus. xvi. 7 ovx é&iAacaro wepl trav apxaloy ywydv- 
TW. 

dySoov with seven others: atréy is commonly added in these 
phrases. 

Noe Stxatocivns Krjpvka. The ancient writing which lays most 
stress on Noah’s preaching is the Sibylline Oracles, Book r. (a Jewish 
book altered by a Christian), which devotes some fifty lines to two 
addresses of Noah. There is also an allusion to it in 1 Peter iii, 20 
in the word dareOjocacw. 

5,6. Asin the next chapter, the destructive agencies of water and 
fire are here placed side by side. 

6. modes DoSdpwv. The genitive, as in urbs Romae, is of apposition. 

teppooas. Examples are quoted from Dion Cassius describing an 
eruption of Vesuvius, and from Lycophron (who in his so-called play 
the Alexandra or Cassandra heaps together all the obscure words he 
can find): 1. 227 reppwdoas yuta Anuvaly mupl. This means ‘reduce 
to ashes.” The passage in Dion Cass. means ‘‘ covered with ashes.” 

katactpopy KaTekptvey is the reading of the large mass of 
authorities, BC alone omitting xaracrpog7, and P reading xaré- 
orpevev. The meaning would be either ‘‘condemned by overthrow- 
ing” or ‘“‘condemned to overthrow” (the latter unclassical, but 
paralleled by Matt. xx. 18 xaraxplvovow atrov Oavdrw). I think the 
word should be restored to the text. 

tmdSeypa peddévrav aceBéory teakds=Jude mpdxewra dePyya 
mupos alwrlov. For aceBéow (BP) the bulk of authorities read dceBeiv, 
induced probably by the presence of xeA\dvTwy, with which an infinitive 
is expected. A good parallel to these verses is in 83 Maccabees ii. 4, 
5 (in a prayer of the high-priest Simon) : 

Dv rods Eumporbev adixlay woujoavras év ois Kal ylyavTes How pwwy 
kat Opace wemoBores SuépOecpas, érayayiw (cf. érdtas) adrots duérpnrov 
Udwp. Dd rods brepnpaviav epyafouévous LDodoplras...aupt kat Gelw 
karépretas, mapadeyua Tots émvyevouévos KaTacrhoas. 

The date of 3 Mace, is uncertain, but it is a Jewish book, probably 
written about the Christian era. 

7. td THs Tdv dbécpev év doehyela dvaerpopys. The structure 
reminds us of the clause i. 4 ris &v rG Kdcup ev émiOuula Pbopas. 

dbécpoy again in iii, 17, and nowhere else in N.T. ék@ecmos is used 
by Philo of the inhabitants of the cities of the plain. 
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8. A parenthesis, telling why Lot needed deliverance. 

S{kaxos is preceded by the article 6 in all MSS, except B. Westcott 
and Hort follow B. Some difference in rendering is entailed; 
omitting 6 we translate “righteous in respect of looking and 
listening,” like the man in Isa, xxxiii. 15 “ that stoppeth his ears 
from hearing of blood, and shutteth his eyes from seeing evil.” The 
Latin Vulgate takes this view, ‘‘aspectu enim et auditu iustus erat.” 
Inserting 6, we must connect the datives Bdéupar: kal axoj with éBacd- 
vgev as A.V., ‘in seeing and hearing, vexed his righteous soul,” etc. 

Unépay && Hyépas=xad’ quépay. It occurs in Ps. xevi. 2 (LUXX) ‘Be 
telling of His salvation from day to day.” 

wuxty...<Bacdvifev. Compare Apocalypse of Peter, § 1, And then 
shall God come to my faithful ones that hunger and thirst and are 
afflicted, kal év rotrw 7TH Blw Tas Wuxds éaurov Soxiwdgovras. But 
though the idea of testing may underlie éBacdvifer here, it is not safe 
to discard the ordinary N.T. meaning of ‘‘ tormented.” 

The Latin Vulgate must have had a different text, which is not 
found in any Greek MS. Iz reads, ‘“‘habitans apud eos qui de die in 
diem animam iustam iniquis operibus cruciabant,” i.e. év avro?s ol... 
éBacavigor. 

9. The apodosis: see on v. 4, 

Kohafdpevor: present participle. In Enoch x. the sinful angels are 
bound in torment from the moment of their capture till the great day 
of judgment. 

10. With this verse the writer returns to the denunciation of the 
false teachers. Like the angels, the men before the Flood, the men 
of Sodom, they. had sinned through lust. 

orlaw capKds in Jude 7. 

érvOup(a pracpod. Adjectival as aipécers amwAelas, il. 1. 

KupioTyTos Katadpovotytas. This is the main theme of the next 
verse and of Jude 8, 9, doéas ob rpéuovew Bracpnpobvres x.7.X. The 
primary application of both xupidrns and d6f may well be to orders of 
angels. The men of Sodom, in particular, had not recognised the 
angels. But the words seem to have another meaning when applied 
to the false teachers, and to indicate the authorities of the Church 
against whom they were in revolt. They are spoken of repeatedly as 
anarchists, and compared to Korah, who withstood Moses. We are 
reminded of the angels of the seven churches in Rev. i.—iii., by whom 
the bishops of the churches are often thought to be meant. 

kupidtns is used by St Paul of a definite order of angels, Eph. i. 21 
(singular), Col. i. 16 (plural) ; ‘‘ dominions” (A.V.): in the medieval 
hierarchy of angels, Dominationes. 
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11. A veiled description of the incident of Michael and Satan 
which is openly told in Jude 9. See Introd. p. xiv. 

12. Contrast this with Jude 10. Jude says: These men speak 
evil of what they do not know: what they do know by natural 
instinct, like irrational beasts, they turn to a bad use. 

2 Peter: These men, like irrational beasts, whose natural end is to 
be snared and killed, speaking evil of what they do not know (a vague 
phrase), will certainly perish. 

It affords a good example of the elaboration of Jude by our writer 
and of the consequent loss of clearness. Jude has a clear antithesis, 
which is set aside in 2 Peter: yet the language of the altered half of 
the antithesis (a4ddya (ga, Puoixd) is retained and used to a different end. 

Such is the impression I gather: Dr Bigg, on the other hand, 
says: ‘Jude has rewritten this rugged sentence and made it much 
more correct and much less forcible.” 

yeyevynpéva,..eis...p8opdv. Wetstein gives a good illustration from 
a rabbinic source: ‘‘a calf led to the slaughter ran to Rabbi Judah, 
put its head into his bosom and wept: but the Rabbi said, ‘Go: thou 
wert created for this end.’” 

év TH POopG x.7.A. Cf. év euravywovy éuraikrau iii. 8. Best taken 
as an emphatic prediction of destruction. 

13. dSikotpevor pioOdv abixlas. This is the reading of N (first 
hand) BP, one Syriac version and the Armenian, whereas a corrector 
of 8, ACKL, the Latin, Egyptian, and another Syriac version give the 
undoubtedly easier koswovmevor “destined to receive.” It has rather a 
close parallel in Col. iii. 25, 6 yap déicGv xoulcera 8 Adlknoev. But 
the future (koucodmevor) is against the reading: all the other participles 
near by (and there are many) are in the present. 

adixovmevor is quite hard to translate. I prefer the rendering of 
Tischendorf, ‘being defrauded in respect of the wages of iniquity.” 
pucOds ddixlas is used just below of Balaam: and like Balaam the false 
teachers will not receive the gain they hoped for, but destruction. 

If it were permissible to take déixcet in the sense which it often has 
in Rev, (e.g. vil. 2, 3, etc.) of ‘‘ hurting,” we might render “ being 
hurt as the reward for harming.” But this is not in the manner of 
our author, and besides would seem to require déicjoews, not ddixias. 

HSoviv jyovpevor trv év npépa Tpvdyv. This hard clause finds an 
explanation in the Psalms of Solomon (1st century B.c.) xiv. 4. ‘Not 
so are the sinners and transgressors of jydmnoav hudpay év peroyh 
dpaptias avr&y, év uuikpornre camplas n émcOuuia (or év érOuula) adrav. 
They were contented with a day while they were partners together 
in sin: their desire was in (was satisfied with) a short space of 
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corruption.” So these false teachers reckoned the shortlived enjoy- 
ment of a day to be true pleasure. 

‘Another good interpretation depends on a passage in the Asswmp- 
tion of Moses (iv. 4). Those who are denounced are described as 
“omni hora diei amantes conuiuia.” This is in favour of the R.V. 
rendering, ‘‘men that count it pleasure to revel in the day-time.” 
Compare Rom. xiii. 13 “let us walk honestly as in the day: not in 
revellings and drunkenness”’ etc. 

ortho. Kal papor, évtpubavres év Tats dmrdrais aiTay cvvevwxod- 
pevor tpiv. Jude 12 ofrol ciow of ev rais dydras tuav omdddes 
TUVEVWX OU MEVOL. 

dmdrats is read by 8, the first hand of Aand C, KLP and others; for it 
B, the second hand of A and C, and the Latin have dydaais (agreeing 
with Jude). The addition of airéy here is ‘‘in favour of drdrais.” 
So Mayor, who also points out that dmdras and orto are character- 
istic modifications of the similar dydaars and omAddes in Jude. 

omlXos occurs in Eph. v. 27 uh éxoucav ortdov : and domdos in our 
Epistle (iii. 14): the verb omAdw in Jude 23 and also in James iii. 6. 

#oos, which in classical Greek means reproach or disgrace, is used 
to mean blemish (as it does here) in the LXX. of Leviticus. duwos 
is in Jude 24. See also 1 Pet. i. 19. 

If we adopt the strongly supported reading dwdras it is not easy 
to get a clear notion of the meaning of the clause. Two ways of 
taking it are suggested: (a) revelling when they join in your feasts, 
to which by their deceitful conduct they have gained admission ; 
(d) revelling in their deceitfulness, when they feast with you. In any 
case the writer has in his mind the love-feast of the Christians which 
these men perverted and profaned. 

14. ddPadrpovs exovrTes peorovs porxadlSos. Dr Bigg unhesitatingly 
rejects wovyadldos as a blunder for puorxyelas: the only various reading 
in the MSS. is woryaNlas (SA and three cursives) which is not a possible 
word. jovxadldos does not seem to yield a tolerable sense, though it is 
accepted by commentators as meaning ‘‘eyes which see an adulteress 
in every woman.” The general sense ‘‘eyes full of lust” is undoubted. 

adkatatdorous apaptlas oAB, Lhe other authorities give-dxara- 
mavorous (compare for the i Sitee(#t N Nreddirdy dfaprl as) yer Hee 
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yeyupvacpévny, exercised in, familiar with: used with @addrrns, 
tohéuwy, coplas by Philostratus. 

katdpas tékva means no more than “accursed.” We hear of 
‘children of obedience” (1 Pet.), ‘‘son of perdition” (Joh.), ‘‘sons of 
disobedience ”’ (Eph.). 

15. é&axoXovrjoavres, for the third time in this Epistle (i. 16, ii. 2). 
The sentence about Balaam is loosely constructed. There are some 
various readings. For Bewp (B and two versions) Bécop is read by the 
other uncials except 8 which has Bewopoop, showing a consciousness 
of both forms. Bécop cannot be satisfactorily explained. 

Next, for ds wic8. ddux. rydanoev, B and one version read pic. dock. 
qyérnoav. But this cannot be right, for évyev in the next clause must 
refer to Balaam, and the change of subject is intolerably awkward. 

16. iS{as seems unnecessarily emphatic: it may not have been so 
intended by the writer. In later (and in modern) Greek the word 
tends to lose its force and become little more than a possessive. 

Tpoprytov is put in to mark the contrast with the vrofiyov Epwvor. 
tmapadpovia is not found elsewhere: but forms in -oc’vy (we should 
expect rapappootvn) and in -ovla do exist side by side, as drnpovla 
drnuootvn. 

These two verses 15, 16 are based on a single verse in Jude (11) oval 
avrots (hence xardpas réxva) d7¢ TH 66@ Tod Kaly éropevOnoay (katanel- 
movres ev0elay Oddy érdav}Oncavy 2P.) kal TH wAdvy TOD Badadm pichod 
éfexvdnoay. Jude adds xal 77 dvtiroyla rod Kopé dwéXovTo: but our 
writer as before (4—10) deserts his original in order to amplify one of 
the examples used. 

17. ‘‘Waterless springs and mists driven by a gale: for whom 
darkness is reserved.” In Jude the list of comparisons is longer; 
Waterless clouds, barren trees, wild waves, wandering stars, for 
whom darkness is reserved. It is conceivable that some words have 
dropped out of the text of our Epistle. 

amnyyat. One who sets up to be a teacher ought to be a fountain of 
wisdom. These men yield none. 

éplxAar «.7.d. ‘* Mists” which veil the light, not clouds which 
promise fertilising rain. And the mists are to be swept away by a 
tempest into darkness. Compare Wisdom y. 14 ‘the life of the 
ungodly is ws gepduevos xvods amd dvéuov Kal ws maxvn dd Aalharos 
Siwy Getoa NewT7}.” 

ots 6 Logos x.7.. This cannot be pressed into connexion with the 
metaphor of springs: to the mists it is not inapplicable. In its 
original place in Jude it applies, with complete suitability, to stars, 
The masculine ofs here must, as the text stands, be referred to the 
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men who are described under these various images: but a lacuna 
seems not improbable. 

18. drépoyKa «.7.r. ev érbupiats capKds. This is the last case of 
borrowing from Jude for some time. It answers to Jude 16 xara ras 
ertOuulas abray mopevouevor kal TO oT bua adTay Nadel brépoyxKa. 

év émiBuplars capKds doeAyelats. ocapxds is best taken with ém- 
duutas. The whole phrase is rather pleonastic to our ideas. doedyelacs 
serves perhaps to define émi9. capk. The general meaning is that the 
false teachers proclaimed to their followers the lawfulness of indulgence 
in passions, under the name of Christian liberty, and so converts who 
had been nearly drawn away, and with great difficulty, from the 
licence which prevailed in heathen society were now slipping back. 
Their first teachers had preached to them the importance of purity: 
these new ones told them that it was of no consequence. The havoc 
which such teaching must have wrought upon the morals and upon 
the very being of young Christian communities amply justifies the 
tremendous denunciation which we find here. 

rods drdlyws atrodevyovTas K.7.A. For édtyws (AB, a corrector of &, 
and Syriac, Latin and Egyptian) a group including NCKLP reads 
dytws. For dropetyovras (NA.BC) the aorist participle drogvyévras is 
read by KLP. 

édlyws is rendered in the Vulgate by paululum, for a little time: it 
is an uncommon word, but is found meaning ‘in a slight degree” and 
(inapplicable here) ‘‘ quickly.” The escape is recent or incomplete. 

Tovs ev TAGVY avacrpepopévous: almost certainly the heathen. 

19. édevdeplay x.7.A. This degeneracy of liberty into licence was a 
constant danger. mdyra déeorw: adn ov raévra cuupéper (1 Cor. x. 23). 
Gal. v. 13 udvov ph Thy devdeplay eis dpopunv rH capkl. 1 Pet. ii. 16 
uy ws émixdduppa exovres rhs Kaxlas rhv édevdeplay. Men have been 
found in all ages to say either openly or in effect: ‘‘ Rules made for 
weaker brethren do not apply to me: I have penetrated into the 
mysteries of divine things, and know that what my body does 
cannot affect my soul.” But this, as our writer points out, is just 
where they are mistaken; they become slaves of the most abject 
kind to their habits and passions. Yet, slaves as they are, they dare 
to promise freedom to others! 

@ Yap tis ArTHTar, ToUTw SeSovAwratr: so Sophocles in old age spoke 
of passion as a Aurrwy kal dypios Seowdrns from whom he had 
escaped. Whoever committeth sin is the slave of sin, Jo. viii. 34: 
of, Ro. vi. 16. 

Another kindred thought is that in Wisdom xi. 16 6v dy rts duap- 
travel, dua ToUTwy KoAdferar: @ ruling idea in the Apocalypse of Peter, 
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20. amrodvydvTes TA pidepata tod Kécpov. We revert to the 
language of chapter i. (i. 4 drogvyévres tis €v TO Kbopw év éxcOuule 
POopais). ev emryvooet K.7.A. i. 2. 

In the words dededtew, drodpetyev, Ar7acGac we have fresh 
instances of our author’s tendency to use words over again at short 
intervals. 

Td trxara xelpova Tav mpdtwv, one of the few citations of our 
Lord’s words in the Epistle (see Introd. p. xxiv). These occur in 
Matt. xii. 45. 

21. rijv 68ov THs Stkarocdvns occurs in the Apocalypse of Peter, 
§§ 7, 13. It is not a common phrase. 

22. 1d THS GAnPots wapoislas: a usual phrase for introducing a 
proverb, as Lucian, Dialogues of the Dead, viii. 1, rod7’ éxeivo 7d Tips 
Tapouulas. 

Kiev etc. The equivalent isin Proy. xxvi. 11, the LXX. has uerov 
for é&épaua which is a very unusual word. 

"Ys Aoveapévy ‘after a wash.” In the ancient History of Ahikar 
(ed. Rendel Harris 1898) which the writer may well have known, 
there is a proverb of the pig that went to the bath, and on coming 
out saw some mud and rolled in it. 

There may be a second thought in the writer’s mind of the latter 
end of these men in the BédpBopos of Hell: which figures in the Apoca- 
lypse of Peter, as it did also in the Orphic mysteries. 

Ill. 1. It is natural to most of us on a first reading to assume 
that the jirst Epistle here alluded to must be what we know as 
1 Peter; but this has been denied by critics of eminence, who hold 
that 1 Peter does not answer to the description before us: and further 
that 2 P. speaks of personal intercourse between writer and readers 
(i. 16 éyvwpicauey dui) which is not the case in 1 Peter. One point 
which is urged is undeniably true, namely, that many apostolic letters 
must have perished, and there is no necessity to regard 1 Peter as 
being meant: but the objections to doing so are not conclusive. 

Steye(pw év trropyroe occurred above, i. 13. 

elAukpivy, pure, genuine, unmixed: then pure, morally. eldcxpuvets 
kal ampécxoro: in Phil, i. 10 is the only other occurrence of the 
adjective in N.T, The substantive ef\cxplveca is coupled with ddjea 
in 1 Cor. v. 8. 

2. pvyoOrvark.7.’. He is specially anxious to hold his readers fast 
to their first beliefs in view of the new false teaching. 

dyloy mpopytay as in the Benedictus, Luke i. 70. 

kal THS Tov drorTéhwv dpav évroAms T. Kup. K. GwTHpos. The 
array of genitives has its awkwardness, but is not obscure. 
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tOv drorréhoyv tyav: Auda (a very natural alteration) is read by 
some cursives, but no uncials. ‘‘ The preachers who evangelized you,”’ 
not necessarily the Twelve, may be meant; but this is one of the 
phrases which suggest that the Epistle belongs to the sub-apostolic 
age. 

3. With this verse we return to the borrowing from Jude (17) bets 
6é, dyamrnrol, uvjTOnTEe TOY pnudtov TAY TpoEpynuever ITO TEV drogTb\wy 
T. Kup. Hu. I. X. 

TOUTO TPwTOY yLvaoKoVTES, above, i. 20. The grammar is loose. 

Stu &evoovrar x.7.d., the last considerable borrowing, from Jude 18 
ém’ éoxdrov xpivou éoovrar éumaixrat kara Tas éavTay émiOuulas Topevd- 
Mevor THY doeBerw. 

The possibility that both writers are independently quoting the 
same prophecy has been mentioned and dismissed in the Intro- 
duction. 

A passage from an apocryphal book (unknown, but not improbably 
the prophecy of Kldad and Medad) which is quoted both in the 
genuine Epistle of Clement of Rome (cir. 90 a.p.) and in the ancient 
sermon known as his Second Epistle deserves to be given here. 
‘*Miserable are the waverers, that waver in their soul and say, 
‘These things we heard long ago even in our fathers’ days, but we, 
expecting them day after day, have seen nothing of them.’ (Variant: 
‘And, lo, we have grown old, and none of these things has befallen 
us.’) O fools, compare yourselves to a tree, Take the vine. First it 
sheds its leaves, then comes a shoot, then a leaf, then a flower, then 
a young grape, and then the cluster is ready. Even so also my people 
hath suffered disturbance and affliction and thereafter shall be re- 
compensed with good.” 

Similarly an ancient Jewish comment on Ps, lxxxix. 50 ‘‘slandered 
the footsteps of thine anointed ” is ‘‘they have scoffed at the slowness 
of Messiah’s coming”; and again ‘He delays so long, that they say, 
He will never come.” 

It is possible that our writer is referring to the Jewish book quoted 
by Clement, or to a similar source. At least we see that the mur- 
muring was current outside Christian circles. 

éuravypovg, this form occurs here only. éuavypds, ,-ua are the 
forms used in Biblical Greek. 

4, Tlotéorlv«.7.A. They ask the question, not as those who long for 
the fulfilment of the promise, but as disbelieving that it will ever be 
fulfilled: and therefore they are at liberty to indulge their passions 
(ropevdpevor, etc.). 

mapovolas, above i. 16. 
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ot warépes. Cf. éxl rv rarépwy in the prophecy quoted above from 
Clement. The phrase inevitably suggests that the first generation of 
Christians had passed away. % 

ovtws, in statu quo. Compare the reading of some Latin authorities 
in Joh. xxi. 22, Sic or Si sic eum uolo manere. 

The unbelievers say: Where is the promise of His coming? the 
first disciples to whom it was promised are dead, and there is no sign : 
the world goes on in its course as it has since the creation. That is 
where you are wrong, replies our writer. It has not gone on without 
one great convulsion. There was the Deluge; and there will be the 
final fire. 

5. dStriodpavolijoav«.7.A. There were of old heavens and an earth, 
(the latter) having its being out of water (it rose out of the water over 
which the Spirit brooded) and &’ féaros. This difficult expression lam 
inclined to interpret as ‘‘between the waters,” supported on water, 
according to Jewish belief, and with an over-arching firmament above 
which were waters. Compare the use of dia to express intervals: 
dia xpbvov, dia wévTe cradiwy ete. 

ékmadat, above, ii. 3. 

TO TOD Beod Adyw=fyuare Geod Heb. xi. 3. 

6. 8 dv. I am inclined (in spite of the fact that the word is 
rather remote in position) to think that ovpavol is the antecedent of dy. 
‘«There were heavens...by means of which the old world was deluged.” 
The other alternative, that the two “ waters” are the antecedent, also 
yields a fairly good sense. Mayor with one good cursive MS. reads 
6c’ dy and refers it to Néyos. De Zwaan (1909) agrees. 

6 réte Kdopos, Cf. dpxaids Kédouos ii. 5. The human beings who 
perished at the Flood are primarily meant. 

7. ol 8 viv otpavol. He seems to speak of the Flood as if it 
had destroyed heaven and earth (in the Book of Enoch hyperbolical 
language of that kind is used of the Flood Ixxxiii. 3, in a vision ‘‘the 
heaven collapsed and was borne off and fell to the earth”); and it 
may have been his view that the upper firmament did fall in and 
overwhelm the earth. But the general run of thought seems to be 
this. Of old the heavens were the means of destruction: in the 
future the heavens themselves will be destroyed (by fire). 

TeAnocavpiopévor mupl, stored up—reserved—for fire; not stored 
with fire, which would mean that there was fire latent in them which 
would some day burst forth and consume them. That was the belief 
of Valentinus, a great heretical teacher of cent. ii. 

THpovpevor K.7.A. Cf. ii. 4, 9. 

8. pas, emphatic, opposed to airous in v. 5. 
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Not only are the mockers mistaken as to the immutability of the 
world: they forget also (but you must not) that time is nothing in 
God’s sight. He delays His vengeance in mercy, but it will come. 

pla ijpépa x.7.A. The words go back to Ps. xc. 4 x(a ern év 6pOad- 
pots cou ws H Nuepa | Ex Oes Aris SufAOev, Kal pudrakyh ev vuxrl. 

The writer does not apply the words in a sense which very usually 
attached to them among Jews and Christians. The belief arose (we 
cannot exactly trace by what steps), that since the world had been 
created in six days, and since a day and a thousand years are in God’s 
sight the same, so it would last six thousand years; and, as at 
creation the seventh day of rest followed, so the six thousand years 
would be succeeded by a seventh thousand of Sabbatical rest, the 
Millennium, as it is commonly called. We cannot dwell upon the 
importance of the belief in a Millennium: but the text before us was 
constantly invoked in support of that belief. 

9. PpaSive. with a genitive only here: it is compared with the use 
of dpapravm, vorepetv, NelrrecOat. 

pakpoBupet. Cf. 1 Pet. ili, 20 dreOqoacw bre dmegedéxero Tod 
Geod paxpodvuta ev nudpars N&e. 

eis dpas. Hvidence is divided here both as to the preposition and 
the pronoun. 

els BCKLP Armenian, one Egyptian version. 

6’ NA 3 good cursives, Latin, one Egyptian version (the older), 
Syriac, Aethiopic. 

jyas NABCP, most versions. 

quas KL, later Egyptian version. 

pr) Bovddpevds Twas dirokéoGar GAAG avras«.7.A. The first clause 
is emphasized greatly in Ezek, xviii. With the second we may 
compare 1 Tim. ii. 4 708 cwrijpos huay Oeod ds wavras dvOpwmous Oé)het 
cwOjva kal els érlyvwow adndelas éhOeiv. 

10. “Hée 8 jpépa Kuplov as kdérrys. This must have been a 
commonplace of Apocalyptic prophecy. We have the image in the 
eschatological discourse of our Lord, Matt. xxiv. 43 ‘‘If the goodman 
of the house had known in what watch (of the night) the thief would 
come” and again in Luke xii. 39. In 1 Thess. y. 2, Ye know clearly 
bre tuépa Kuplou ws krérrns év vuxrl ottrws épxerar (whence the MSS. 
OKL add év vuxrt here). Rev, iii. 3 n&w ws Krémrrys, XVI. 15 ldod 
epxoua ws KrEwrns. 

of ovpavol...mapehedoovrar. Me. xiii. 31 6 ovpavds kal 4 yh mape- 
Aevcovra. The destruction of the heavens, which were thought of as 
a solid firmament arched over the earth, is spoken of in Isa, xxxiv. 4 
Kal Edvyfoerae 6 ovpayds ws BiBAlov, ‘This whole verse of Isaiah seems 
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to have been introduced into the Apocalypse of Peter. It is quoted in 
Rev. vi. 13, 14 kal 6 odpaveds darexwploOn ws BiBrloy édooduevoy and in 
the Sibylline oracles m1. 81 ééray Oeds alfép valwy | odpavoy ecihléy 
Kad’ dep BiBdlov eidetrat. 

potnSov, with a rushing or whizzing round: khayyndév, KovaBy- 
d6v are words of similar formation also descriptive of sound. 

oroixeta. The heavenly bodies are very probably intended. 
crovyeia was used in the sense of ‘‘luminaries”: in a letter of 
Polycrates the bishop of Ephesus (about 190 4.p.) he says “among us 
also (in Asia, that is, as well as in Rome) uéyada ororxela Kexolunvrac 
great luminaries rest”: and he goes on to specify John the Evangelist 
and others. 

St Paul’s use of crovyeia Gal. iv. 3, Col. ii. 8, 20 is interpreted as 
meaning the spiritual beings who have charge of the stars and of 
other provinces of creation. 

kavootpeva, must be from xavodouat, a medical word applied to fever- 
heats. 

etpeOyoerar. See Introd. p. xlix. 

A passage in the Sibylline oracles 11. 252 sqq. shows what is meant 
by épya and favours the reading ody etpeOijoera. 

KovKéTe TwTHoovTar ev Hépt AmAeTOL Opvets, 

od (ea vnxTa Oddaccay Srws ere vnxhoovrat, 
ov vats €udopros éml Kipmact mrovrorophce, 

od Bdes l@uvTjpes aporpetcovow &poupar, 

ovK Axos Sévdpwy dvéuwy taro: ad’ Gua mavra 
els €y ywvetcea kal els Kabapov diadéger. 

11. Avopévey possibly implies that creation is even now declining 
to its fall: but compare the present tenses of riKerat, KarouKe? 
below. 

totatrovs, a late form and use: rodards “Sof what nation” is the 
classical word. Our word occurs elsewhere in N.T. and in the 
Apocalypse of Peter. 

trdpxewv, how ought you to be equipped—ready for the catastrophe 
when it comes. 

avarrtpodats, evoreBelats, plural as dcedyelais several times above. 

12. oev8ovras. The thought is well compared with Peter’s words 
in Acts ili. 19. Repent...daws dy ¢hOwow karpol dvayittews. As sing 
(cf. v. 9) delay the coming, so righteousness will accelerate it. 

Geod ripépas, usually ju. Kuplov. In Rey. xvi. 14 we have ‘‘the great 
day of God Almighty.” 

Su’ fv. év G7 above inv, 10. We might render “ on the occasion of 
which” : the destruction takes place because the Day has come, 
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Notice the repetition of words, AvOjcovrat, crocxeta, Kavootmeva. 
We have already encountered many such in our text. 

THkeTar is the reading of NABKL. C has raxjoera, P raxfoovrat. 
Hort conjectures r/teraz, which is found with a passive sense in 
Hippocrates. 

13. Kawvovs 8% ovpavots x.7.A. The new heaven and earth are 
prophesied in the concluding chapters of Isaiah: Ixv. 17 éoras yap 6 
ovpavds Kawos Kal i) yh Kah, Ixvi. 22 dy rpdzrov yap 6 odpavds Kavos Kal 
NVR Kawi & ey mow, cf. li. 6 Lift up your eyes to the heavens, ete. 

The prediction is quoted ia Rev. xxi. 1. Kal eldov odpavoy xawdv 
kal yiv Kaw’ 6 yap rpOros ovp. kK. ) TpeTy yA amjdOar. 

év ols Stxatootvy Katouet. Cf. Isa. i. 21 of Jerusalem, év 7 
dixavocvyvy exouundn év adry and xxxil. 16 ducacoctvyn ev roe Kapundry 
katoukyoer, together with what follows. 

14. Cf. Jude 24 orjjoa xarevriov THs 56Ens adrod dumuovs. The use 
of etpeOjvar is rather like that in Phil. iii. 9 ‘‘ that I may be found in 
Him, not having my own righteousness,” ete. 

15. Kads kal 6 dyamntds jpav aSedpds Iladdos. It has been 
usual to take ca@ws as referring to the topic of the end of the world, 
and to suppose that the Epistles to the Thessalonians are specially 
indicated. But others (incl. Mayor) would refer cafés to the sen- 
tence immediately preceding about paxpoduuia, and point to certain 
passages in Romans, especially ii. 4 kal ris paxoOuutas Karadppovets 
dyvoay br. 7d xpnoroy Tod Oeod eis perdvordy oe dyer; also ill. 25, 26, 
ix. 22, 23, xi. 22, 23. wtyuiv would then naturally mean that this 
Epistle is itself addressed to the Romans. 

Katd THY Sobcicay atta codlav. Cf. 1 Cor. iii. 10 kara ri xdpuw 
Tov Geod THv Sodetcdy mor. 

16. év mdcats émortoAgis. mdcais Tals is read by NKLP: ABC 
omit the article, and are followed by Westcott and Hort. The phrase 
reads very awkwardly without it. There is no great difference in 
sense, whether we read ‘in all letters” or ‘in all his letters.” 

év als éotly Svoventa twa «.7.A. Not specially referring to the 
subject of paxpoduula, nor to the end of the world, but, generally, to 
those parts of Pauline teaching which had been exaggerated or mis- 
represented, e.g. about things offered to idols (1 Cor. viii. etc.) : 
utterances about the Law which might form an excuse for men to say 
that they were not bound by the Decalogue (Rom. iii. 20, vii. 7—11 
etc.) : of becoming all things to all men: and so on, 

ds Kal tds Aowrds ypapds. If the phrase occurred in a later docu- 
ment, we should not hesitate to render it ‘‘ the rest of the Scriptures” 
and to take it as including both O.T. and N.T. Scriptures. But the 
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fact that we have here a writing under the name of an Apostle, and of 
early date, causes a difficulty. We shall be overstating the case if we 
say that the writer here places Paul’s Epistles exactly on a level with 
the O.T. and implies the existence of a body of Christian Scriptures 
that were so regarded: but it is fair to say that he knows of the 
Pauline Epistles as writings read to Christian congregations and 
on the way to be put upon the level of Canonical Scripture. Cf. 
p. xxviii. 

17. dbécpwv, Advy, ii. 7, 18. 

cuvarraxbévres as Gal. ii. 13, BapydBas cuvarnyxdn a’tav 77 
wroxploet. 

18. adftdvere év xdpitt, cf. i. 8 wAeovdfovra. avédvw is oftener than 
not intransitive in N.T. but in classical Greek transitive, and so in 
1 Cor. iii. 6 (6 eds ndEaver). 

els pépav aidvos. An uncommon phrase: Keclus. xviii. 10 is 
quoted : as a drop of water out of the sea, or a grain of sand, oirws 
éXlya érn év huépa aldvos. It is strange to find this expression in a 
doxology, where els rods alévas (ray aldvwv) is almost invariable. 


Nore oN THE DESTRUCTION OF THE WoRLD By FIRE. 


The passage ili. 5—13 is the only one in the New Testament which 
speaks of the destruction of the world by fire. The coming of Christ, 
the Resurrection, and the Final Judgment are dwelt upon by other 
writers, but of a general conflagration nothing is saidbythem. This is 
a noteworthy fact ; so widely spread is the notion of a final fire, that 
it comes as a surprise to most people when they realize how very 
slender is the Biblical foundation for that belief. 

Whence did our author derive it? We know that the Stoics held 
that there would be an éxzépwors of the world: but their view was 
that it was an event which would recur at the end of vast periods of 
time, and that each burning would be succeeded by a wadvyyevecia, a 
re-constitution of the world. This differs from the Christian idea, 
which was that there would be one final burning, and that human 
history would not repeat itself. 

Among the Jews the belief was entertained by some: but it has not 
left any considerable trace in the apocalyptic literature. Philo argues 
strongly against the Stoic belief in his tract on the Incorruptibility of 
the World. 

In certain early Christian books pretending to high antiquity the 
final fire is dwelt upon. The fourth book of the Sibylline oracles, 
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which is assigned to the reign of Titus or Domitian (and is appealed 
to upon this point by Justin Martyr in his Apology) says (172—177) : 


el & of por melOovcbe Kkaxddpoves... 

mip éorat Kata Koopor Odov... 

preter dé xOdva waoay, arav 5’ ddéce yévos dvdpadv 
Kal mdoas rédeas rorauovs 6’ dua de Oddaccar, 
éexxavioer 6€ Te wavta, Kbvis 0 Zoer alGaddbecou. 


There is a longer description in the later second book of the oracles 
(196—213). It is pretty clear that this book derives its matter very 
largely from the Apocalypse of Peter, in which we now know that 
the burning of the world was described at some length. See the 
Additional Note, p. lvii. 

Justin Martyr also appeals to a book called Hystaspes as agreeing 
with the Sibyl. This we no longer possess, but we can tell from 
scattered quotations that it was a prophecy revealed to an ancient 
king of the Medes; it seems to have been Christian, and quite early 
in date. 

Another early book which speaks of this, in words which recall 
2 Peter, is the so-called Second Epistle of Clement (really a sermon of 
the second century): cap. xvi. ywdoxere dé dre Epxerae HOn 7) Nuepa THs 
Kploews ws kAiBavos Kotduevos (Malachi iv. 1 ldo nuépa epyerae xatouevn 
@s KAlBavos) Kal raxjoovral twes (corrupt: perhaps ai duvdmes) Tov 
ovpavay (Isa. xxxiv. 4 and Apocalypse of Peter, quoted above), kal 
maca ) yh ws wodBos él mupl TyKdmevos, Kal TOTE PayjoeTat TA KpUdia 
kal pavepa epya Tv dvOpérav. Can this last clause (kai rére pavjoera 
x.7.d.) be taken ‘as showing that the writer actually had 2 Peter before 
him, and that his copy of it read evpeOjcerac? One is tempted to 
guess that this was the case, and that he interpreted ra év adrots Epya 
ebpeOjoera: as meaning ‘the works that are therein shall be mani- 
fested.”’ 

It is not practicable to trace the gradual growth of the belief: but 
it did grow, and in later times at least, when the Sibylline oracles 
and other such books were forgotten, the passage in 2 Peter became 
the authoritative one on the subject. 
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NOTES ON THE EPISTLE OF 
SAINT JUDE. 


1. “Inoot Xpiorrod SodA0s. So in James i. 1 (where @eod kal is 
prefixed) : the word is also in 2 P. i. 1 5. xat dwécronos ’I. X. 

adeApds St “LakaBov. 
not say so, perhaps ov, Geen terete ae 
is, there can be little doubt, James the first bishop of Jerusalem. 
Three persons of this name are mentioned in N.T., (1) James the son 
of Zebedee, ‘‘ James the great” martyred by Herod (Acts xii.), (2) James 
the son of Alphaeus Matt. x. 3, Mark iii. 18, in the list of the Twelve, 
coupled with Thaddaeus: Luke vi. 15, between Thomas and Simon 
Zelotes, Acts i. 13 between Matthew and Simon, (8) James the 
brother of the Lord, Matt. xiii. 55, Mark vi. 3. This last was the 
first bishop of Jerusalem, and presided at the council of Acts xv. 

It has been usual in the Western Church to identify nos. 2 and 8 of 
the above list. The Eastern Church, however, has always com- 
memorated three Jameses, and there can be little doubt that this is 
the right view. Of James the son of Alphaeus we really know nothing 
beyond his name. 

Trois év Oem marpl x.7.d. A difficult sentence. The late uncial 
MSS. KLP give #yracuévas for ayarnuévots (NBA) which is a very 
much easier reading, but on that account suspicious. Westcott and 
Hort suggest that év is out of place and that we ought to read rofs 
beg warp tyyarnu. kal é&v "I. X. rernpnu. The possibility has been 
suggested (by Bishop Chase) that after év a place-name was meant to 
be inserted (as in Eph, i. 1): the letter being a circular letter, and 
the name varied according to the place where it was read. The 
sentence would run ‘‘to those at —— who are beloved of God the 
Father” etc. As they stand the words are not free from confusion, 
and I believe that their order must be incorrect. It would be better 
if qyarnuévos followed xAnrois. The three substantives in the next 
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verse may each refer to one of these three descriptive words, thus: 
Xeos to kdnrois, for the calling of God shows His mercy: elpivn to 
TeTnpnuevols, for peace is the condition of those who are kept safe; 
ayarn to qyyarnuevors. I do not think it altogether safe to build 
much upon words which are in the nature of a formula: yet this 
particular salutation is not identical with any other in N.T. The 
substantives in Rom., 1, 2 Cor., Gal., Eph., Phil., Col., 1, 2 Thess., 
Tit., Philemon, are xdpis (iuiv) kal eipjvn: so too in Rev. (i. 4), 1, 
2 Pet. In 1, 2 Tim. ydpis, dreos kal elpqvn: also 2 Jo. 3. So Jude 
does use a form which is varied, doubtless intentionally. The verb 
m\nOuv Geln is common to him and 1, 2 Pet. 

3. *A-yarnrol recurs in 17, 20 and often in 2 Peter. It is also 
frequent in 1 John, but there a great many other forms of address 
are used as well. 

TATAY crovdty tovovpevos ypdhev...dvayKny toxov ypaat. Dis- 
tinguish between the use of the present tense in the first clause and 
that of the aorist in the second: we may infer that Jude was contem- 
plating the writing of a treatise (or more probably an Epistle) on more 
general lines rept rf}s xow7s owrnplas, when he was suddenly compelled 
to write at short notice and warn his readers against a special danger. 
We are reminded of the intention expressed in 2 Peter i. 12—15. 

érayoviter@ar: not common in the sense of defending, which is its 
meaning here. Plutarch (quoted by Mayor) speaks of the philosopher 
Cleanthes éraywufduevos 77 éxmrupwoes, i.e. defending the Stoic doctrine 
of the destruction of the world by fire. 

TH atag mapasobdloy Tots dylois wlare.. daaé ‘once for all,” cf. v. 5 
and Heb. vi. 4. apadofeicy, compare the Pauline use in 1 Cor. xi. 2, 
2 Thess. ii. 15, and the rapadjxn of 1 Tim. vi. 20. aylos. Bodies of 
Christians are called dyo. in Acts ix. 32, 41 (at Lydda and Joppa), 
1 Cor. xvi. 1 ete. 

aloret. Here not the act of believing but the truths believed. 
Paul preached the faith, r7v mricrw, which once’ he used to destroy 
(Gal. i. 23). The phrase belongs to a time when a creed (of however 
simple a kind) was delivered to converts by their teachers: a con- 
fession of faith which they were required to repeat in public at the 
time of their baptism. 

4. mapecediyoay «.7.\. It is here that the parallelism with 
2 Peter begins most obviously. To comment upon the matter common 
- to the two Epistles would be to repeat the notes on 2 Peter. I shall 
therefore only call attention to selected points. 

mpoyeypappévor. Not “predestinated” but predicted by Enoch 
(v. 14) and others. 
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xdpira peraribévres els doéAyerav. By making Christian liberty an 
excuse for licence. Of. Rom. vi. 1, 1 Peter ii, 16. 

dpvovpevor, Perhaps by teaching, as many Gnosties did, that Jesus 
was a mere man upon whom a heayenly spirit, Christ, descended 
at His baptism, leaving Him before or at the Passion. (In the 
apocryphal Gospel of Peter the ery of our Lord on the Cross is 
given in this form, ‘‘My Power, My Power, why hast thou forsaken 
me?”) Or else by the doctrine that the God of creation (6 pévos 
deomérns) was not the supreme God. 

5. Jude’s first example of sin and punishment is not used in 
2 Peter, probably because it seemed too vague and obscure. It is 
indeed somewhat difficult. The general sense is like that of the 
passage 1 Cor. x. 1—11. In that we are reminded how Israel was 
delivered, and nourished in the wilderness (1—4) ; and how for all 
that they sinned and were punished (5—11). The same theme recurs 
over and over again in Ps. Ixxviii. The special sin which Jude has in 
mind seems to be Israel’s want of faith when the spies brought back 
reports of the Promised Land (rods ut) micrevocavras). But no good 
explanation of the words 7d detrepoy has been suggested. They are 
less emphatic, and therefore less awkward, if we are allowed to read 
(with S 68 and several versions) kivipios dak Nady cdoas. With the 
text before us I see no other reasonable rendering but to take 7rd 
devrepov as simply equivalent to Uorepoy, ‘‘afterwards”: but no 
authority has been cited for such a use. There are other points of 
uncertainty about the text of this verse which it is worth while to 
note: for eldéras dat rdvra NK and others read eld. tuas (which 
Mayor adopts), B has ed. duds drag and for xcvpios (read by NCKL ete.) 
AB 13 and four versions read "Incods (see further Introd.). This was 
interpreted by some Fathers, e.g. Jerome, as signifying Joshua (who, 
of course, in Greek and Latin is called Jesus). But the subject of 
both this and the next verse is the same, and Joshua cannot be the 
subject of v. 6. If Jude did write ‘Incovs, it was not without a 
recollection of Joshua. The identity of name appealed to many 
early Christian writers. 

6. On the source see Introd. p. xvii. 

7. 8povov rovrots, i.e. the false teachers. 

8. pévrot, however, “in spite of these warnings’? (Mayor). 

évuTrviatopevor. This probably refers to the pretended revelations 
of the false teachers, who laid claim to a special inspiration. Cf. 
Deut. xiii. 1. In what follows, Jude sums up their conduct: they 


are of loose life, and rebellious against constituted authority. See on 
2 Peter ii. 10. 
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9. For the matter see Introd. p. xli. 

kplow Bracdnplas=Brdcgnuov xplow 2 Pet. ii, 11 (cf. James i. 25 
dkpoarhs émiAnonovjs) not “an accusation of blasphemy,” but ef. 
Field ad loc. 

10. Corresponds to 2 Peter ii. 12 but in that place is differently 
turned, Here dvoixds means by instinct: and it is said of the false 
teachers that they come to ruin (0elpovra:) by means of the 
knowledge—and that a contemptible sort of knowledge—which they 
possess, while they speak evil of what they do not understand— 
perhaps primarily of the spiritual world—détas Bracdjyuodow v. 8. 

11. Of the three examples of sin punished which Jude uses 2 Peter 
only adopts one, Balaam. Cain is perhaps chosen as an instance of 
one who defied the simplest and most obvious laws of God by murder, 
or else as having consulted only his own natural instincts in choosing 
an offering for God. Balaam is chosen as having prostituted the 
prophetic gift for gain (and the false teachers made money one of 
their objects). Korah rebelled against divinely appointed authority. 

The phrase used of Balaam is not lucid. mddvy is susceptible of 
two meanings, active, in the sense of deceiving others, and passive, 
in the sense of being deceived. éfey’@yoay is used of indulging un- 
restrainedly in pleasure: Ecclus. xxxvii. 29 wh éxxvOgs ém’ édecudTov. 
The whole sentence may be paraphrased: they have let themselves go 
in the deceiving course of Balaam, for gain. We learn what is meant 
by the deceit of Balaam from Rey. ii. 14 ‘‘thou hast there some that 
hold the doctrine of Balaam, who taught Balak to put a stumbling 
block before the children of Israel, to eat things sacrificed to idols 
and to commit fornication.” The laxity of the false teachers is here 
again in Jude’s mind. 

12. ovttol eiow recurs again in vv. 16, 19. As Dr Chase has 
remarked, it is a favourite phrase in Apocalyptic writings. The seer 
is shown something and asks what it is? his guide—usually an 
angel—introduces his explanation by these or like words, cf. Zech. 
(i. 10 etc.), Rev. vii. 14, among Biblical passages. In each of the cases 
where Jude uses it we may fairly suspect that he is alluding to a passage 
of some writing. He is certainly doing so in v. 16, and as I think 
also in v. 19. In these two places he quotes the Assumption of Moses ; 
perhaps he is doing so in v. 12 also: we cannot be certain, for the 
book is mutilated. 

dydrrats, the right reading here. It is the only mention in the 
N.T. under this name of the love-feasts, which were universally 
so called a little later. We hear of the germ of this Christian feast, 
as distinct from the Eucharist, in Acts iii. 46 k\dGvrés Te Kar’ oikoy 
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&prov, and of the abuses and confusion which sometimes occurred in 
connexion with it, in 1 Cor. xi. 18sqq. At first it was a meal for all 
members of the Christian community and was celebrated immediately 
after the Eucharist. In later times it was separated therefrom by an 
interval of some length. Gradually it came to be regarded as a 
charitable provision for the poorer members of the congregation. 

omwddes. 2 Peter has in the corresponding place omi\o, which 
certainly means spots or stains. The ordinary meaning of omuds is 
Umados mérpa, a sunken rock. In a late, perhaps fourth century, 
hexameter poem on the virtues of precious stones, attributed to 
Orpheus, and called the Lithica, there is a description of the agate as 
KardotiKros omdddecouy (1. 614) mottled with spots, and the Lexicon 
of Hesychius (which may be dependent on this passage of Jude) gives 
omirddes = pemacuévot. These two passages (coupled with 2 Peter) 
constitute all the evidence at present available for rendering 
omAades here as ‘‘spots.” But the evidence of 2 Peter is rather 
strong and that of the Lithica (a pagan composition) quite clear. 
I incline to accept it. 

éavrots tmoipatvoyvres. Ezek. xxxix. 8 (Westcott and Hort) é8écx7n- 
cav of tomeéves EauTors. 

The similes employed by Jude in vv. 12, 18 are these : 

Stains (or rocks). Waterless clouds. Barren trees. Waves. 

Wandering stars: 
and those in 2 Peter are: 

Stains. Waterless springs. Driven mists. 

vedéXar «.7.A. The clouds are not only useless but purposeless, 
driven about by winds. Jude accumulates attributes, both here and 
in the next clause. 

dOiworwpivd. Mayor has carefully investigated the use of this 
word (which A.V. renders ‘‘(trees) whose fruit withereth,” R.V. 
rightly ‘‘autumn trees”) and shows that the word comes from 
POwérwpor, late autumn. This is the time when we expect to find 
fruit on trees, and therefore the adjective must be taken with the 
next word dxapra: the trees have no fruit at the season when they 
ought to have it, like the barren fig tree in the Gospels. 

Sls drro8avevra : twice dead : applying to the men rather than the 
trees. The men are twice dead because they were once dead in sin 
before baptism and have fallen away from the truth since baptism. 

13. Ktpata «.7.. Cf. Isa. lvii. 20. ‘‘The wicked are like the 
troubled sea when it cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire and dirt” 
(Mayor). 

érappltovra, casting up their own shame, exposing it, as the sea 
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casts up refuse on the beach. Moschus Idyll. v. 5 (4 8¢ Oddacoa 
kuprov éragpl(y) is. the only author quoted for the rare verb. 

aorépes TAavyTaL, on this see Introd. p. xlvii. 

- ols 6 {Sos x.7.A. Notice that these words are applied in 2 Peter 
with far less appropriateness to the waterless springs and driven 
clouds, 

14,15. On the quotation from Enoch see Introd. p. xlvi. 

16. Largely from the Assumption of Moses : see Introd. pp. xliv, xlv. 

17. We find several examples in N.T. (e.g. Acts xx. 29, 1 Tim. iv., 
2 Tim. iii. etc.) of predictions of false teaching and wickedness in the 
Christian body, but not of mockers, as here. Jude need not be re- 
ferring to a written document, but to a spoken warning often uttered 
(Z\eyov) by the Apostles. But see above on 2 Peter iii. 3. The 
mockers, teaching as they did the lawfulness of many lax practices, 
would deride those who held the stricter view. 

19. dmod.opl{ovres, making distinction, saying “stand aside, touch 
me not: I am holier than thou.” In the Introd. p. xlv I suggest 
that this again is an allusion to the Assumption of Moses. The false 
teachers would claim possession of special knowledge in divine things. 

oxrkol, sensual. 1 Cor. ii. 14 a YuxiKds dvOpwiros does not receive 
the things of the Spirit of God, xv. 44 oelperar cOua puxeKdy, éyelperar 
c&pa mvevwarixdv, James ili. 15 speaks of a wisdom which is érlyeos, 
puxixh, Sarovddns. There it is definitely the opposite of zvev- 
patikés. 

arvetpa py ¢xovtes, though doubtless they claimed to possess it in a 
special degree. 

20. émrovxoSopotvres...rlore.. Polycarp’s letter to the Philippians 
(iii. 2) seems to contain a reminiscence of this (Bigg and Mayor). 
“Tf you study the epistles of the blessed Apostle Paul, duvynAjcecbe 
olkodopetcOar ets Thy Sobcicay tyulv wiorw.” St Paul often uses the 
metaphor of building, notably in Eph. ii. 20 sqq. The solidarity of 
the brotherhood is contrasted with the divisions introduced by the 
drodtopl fortes. 

atover, used very much as in v. 3. 

év mvebpate dylw mporevxdpevor, cf. Eph. vi. 18 rpocevyduevor ev 
mavrl Kalp@ év mvevpare. 

21. mpooSexdpevor td EAeos as Symeon in Luke ii. 25. Cf. Titus 
ii. 13 rpocdexdpuevor TH paxaplay édarlda K.7.r. 

22, 23. He abruptly returns to the thought of the false teachers 
suggested perhaps by the words éaurods Tnpnoare, ‘‘keep yourselves.” 
“And what about your relation to others? what is your duty to 


them?” 
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I have discussed the reading in Introd. pp. lvi, lvii, and prefer that 
which gives three clauses. 

22. ods piv édéyxere Stakpivopévous. A.V. reads duaxpwdpmevor and 
translates ‘‘making a difference” which is only correct as a rendering 
of Siaxplvovres. Siaxpwduevos in James i. 6 means ‘‘wavering, 
doubting,” and this gives a good sense here. ‘‘Some you must 
convince when they are wavering.” The alternative rendering is ‘‘ when 
they dispute with you,” and this has support from v. 9 of this 
Epistle. 

ods d& odlere & mupds dpmafovres. The idea is that of a brand 
plucked out of the burning, which occurs in Amos iv, 11 (coupled 
with a reference to Sodom and Gomorrah: cf. Jude 7) and also in 
Zech. iii. 2 of the High Priest Joshua (cf. Jude 9, where the words 
émiryunoat cor Kijpcos are taken by Westcott and Hort as referring to 
the same verse in Zech.). 

23. ois 88 eXedre ev PoBw, prcodyres x.7.A. In the reference to the 
garment there may be again a recollection of Zech. iii., where the 
High Priest is clad in filthy garments. 

The threefold division marks a growth of danger. The first class 
of those who have come under the influence of the false teachers are 
waverers. These the faithful are to dispute with, and convince. The 
next are in the fire and must be snatched out. The third cannot be 
touched without danger: perhaps all that can be done is to pity 
them. 

24,25. The beautiful ending of the Epistle grows naturally out of 
the preceding words. The thought of the fate that attends those 
who have gone astray leads to a prayer that the faithful may be 
preserved in their faith. Compare the opening words with Rom. 
xvi. 25. 

dtralorous only here in N.T., but the verb rralw occurs in 2 Peter 
i. 10 ov pu rralonré wore in a very similar connexion: also in James 
ii. 10, iii. 2. 

ormcat Katevimiov «.7.A. The thought of Col. i. 22 is very like 
this: mapacrijcar buds dylous kal dudmous Kal dveyKAnrous Karevdmov 
avrod, el ye émucvere TH wlore. Compare also Eph. i. 4 elvar Huds 
dylous kal duamous Kareviriov atrod év dydry. These two passages— 
certainly the last—refer to the present life, Jude is speaking of the 
future. 

éy dyahAudoret, The substantive occurs in the Greek fragment of 
Enoch, v. 2 ‘the years of their joy rAnOurOjoerar ev dyadddoe.” 

25. pdvw 0e@ cwrrpr tpav, cf. rov udvoy Seombrny v. 4, Rom. xvi, 27. 
Oeds owrhp occurs in the Magnificat Luke i. 47 and in 1 Tim. i. 1, 
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ii. 3, iv. 10. ydvmy perhaps emphasized because false teachers held 
that the God of the Jews, the Creator, was distinct from the true God. 

Sid “I. X. (cf. Rom. i. 8) is best taken with what follows, “glory 
to God through Jesus Christ,” not ‘‘God, our Saviour through Jesus 
Christ.” In 1 Pet. iv. 11 it is said ‘that God may in all things be 
glorified through Jesus Christ.” 

PeyaAXoovvy occurs several times in the Greek fragment of Enoch 
but in N.T. only in Heb. i. 3 “sat down on the right hand of the 
majesty on high,” 

éovola, cf. Rev. xii. 10 dpre éyévero 7) cwrnpla Kal 7 Sdvamus Kal 7 
Bacirela rod Geod yudy Kal 7 éEovcla rod xpioTod abrod, which however 
is a statement of what has happened, not an ascription of praise. 
It does not occur elsewhere in doxologies (Mayor), though ddvayss 
and ioxvs do. 

Tpo TayTds TOU alwvos stands by itself: we have wpd rdv aldvwy in 
1 Cor. ii. 7, and in Prov. viii. 23 Wisdom says ‘‘ God founded me mpd 
700 aidvos.” 

els Tavtas Tovs alovas again is a unique variant of the ordinary eds 
Tous aidvas Tay aldvwy. 
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